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The London Sewage Problem, 


man IE third report by 
gh 6Dr. Clowes and 
Dr. Houston on 
the ‘“ Bacterial 
Treatment of 
Crude Sewage” 
has recently been 
published by the 
London County 
' Council, and isa 
comprehensive “‘ red-book ” of seventy-eight 
pages, with four full-page plates and nine 
coloured diagrams. It contains much new 
matter inYaddition to summaries of the 
experiments?previously recorded, and affords 
food for thought to those who have claimed 
‘to purify crude sewage by simple filtration. 
The three reports and supplement taken 
together contain records of a very large 
number of tests, both chemical and bacterio- 
fogical, which have been made with crude 
London sewage, and with effluents from 
primary and’secondary filter-beds, and show 
. Clearly that, while filtration of crude sewage 
effects a considerable, though not satis- 
factory degree of chemical purification, it is 
‘of little use in destroying bacteria whether 
pathogenic or otherwise. Obviously a 
process of purification which depends for 
its success on the purifying action of bacteria 
must provide a suitable soil for their multi- 
plication, and in the preliminary stages of 
the process the absence of any reduction in 
‘the number of bacteria need not be regarded 
with any feeling of dissatisfaction, but such 
4 feeling may well arise when the fal 
effluent is proved to ‘be (bacteriologically) 
Practically identical with crude sewage 
slightly diluted. The same kinds of bacteria 
and ‘Spores are present, the only difference 
being, as a rule, a slight reduction in 
numbers, 

The report is entitled “Bacterial Treat- 
ment of Crude Sewage,” but this is, perhaps, 
Somewhat misleading. The attempts which 
were made to filter crude sewage proved 
Unsuccessful, as the filter-beds were rapidly 
choked by particles ot straw, chaff, cotton, 
and woollen fibres, &c., and, as we pointed 
out in our issue of April 7, 1900, the result 
ofthese experiments might be regarded as 














“a confirmation of the usual method of 
bacterial purification, which includes sedi- 
mentation and initial purification in tanks 
before the sewage is passed on to the filters.” 
In the more recent experiments, a rough 
process of sedimentation was adopted, and 
has proved of great service in preventing the 
choking of the beds. Various methods have 
been tried, including (1) passing the sewage 
through tanks, and (2) letting it flow along 
troughs in which cross - divisions were 
fixed from the bottom to about half the 
height of the flow. In the supplement 
to the second report, it was stated that the 
experiments with the sedimentation-troughs 
were to be continued, but this does not 
appear to have been done; perhaps the 
authors of the experiments came to the same 
conclusion as ourselves—namely, that they 
were not likely to prove of much value. 
Instead of the troughs, tanks have recently 
been used, the flow being continuous, but in 
one series of experiments“the tank remained 
nearly full during the emptying and aération 
of the bed, and fresh sewageifwas passed 
continuously into it only during the filling 
of the bed, In these cases—to quote the 
words of the third report—‘ probably most 
of the liquid which passed into the coke-bed 
was therefore settled stale sewage, which 
was displaced by the incoming sewage.” It 
is admitted that ‘‘some anaérobic (septic) 
bacterial action undoubtedly took place in 
this settling tank,” and that there was “a 
considerable evolution of inflammable gas,” 
but it is somewhat strange that the advan- 
tages accruing from the use of the tank are 
not fully stated. This omission we {will 
attempt to supply. 

The filter-bed was of coke, and had an 
area of 263 square yards, a depth [of 
13 ft., and an initial liquid space equal to 
51 per cent. of the total contents of ‘the bed, 
In all filter-beds a certain amount of settle- 
ment takes place, and the loss of liquid 
capacity in the bed under ‘notice must in 
part be ascribed to this. When unsedi- 
mented sewage was used, the liquid capacity 
decreased from 51 per cent. in February, 
1899, to 34 per cent. in June, and 28 per 
cent. in October. A wooden tank was then 
placed on the top of the bed, and the crude 
sewage was pumped into this and allowed 








to overflow. “The result of this rough settle- 
ment,” we are told, “ was that by January 12, 
1900, the liquid capacity had increased 
from 28 per cent. to about 33 per cent.” 
This conclusion is scarcely warranted, as 
the bed was not filled from December 22, 
1899, to the date on which the liquid 
capacity was measured, and the increase of 
capacity was probably due to the three 
weeks’ rest which intervened. We venture 
to think that the utmost which can be 
claimed for the wooden tank is that it 
checked to some slight extent the rate of 
choking of the bed. This view is sup- 
ported by the continuation of the experi- 
ments from January 15 to April 5, 1900. 
On the latter date “the coke was. 
seriously clogged upon the surface, and 
.... the bed had to be stopped in order to 
give time for the collection of matter in the 
upper part to become removed by bacterial 
action.” 

A rest of four weeks was therefore given 
to the filter, and on May 2 work was again 
commenced, but the crude sewage was 
passed through a brick settling tank in the 
manner already described, instead of through 
the wooden tank. The capacity of the brick 
tank was about 8,000 gallons; the liquid 
capacity of the filter on June 16 was 
6,000 gallons (about 33 per cent. of the 
total capacity). This series of experiments 
was continued till July 28, and “no clogging 
of the upper parts of the coke has been 
noticed, and the liquid sinks readily into the 
coke-bed as soon as it is allowed to ‘pass 
upon the surface.” When the wooden tank 
was used, the -bed was filled on the average 
10°3 times per week, and the degree of 
chemical purification effected was 52°5 per 
cent. When the brick quasi-septic tank was 
used, the bed was filled on the average 
fifteen times per week, and the degree of 
chemical purification effected was 56°1 per 
cent. The brick tank therefore prevented 
choking, and improved the effluent of the 
bed, even though the rate of filtration was 
increased 50 per cent. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that 
further experiments with a proper septic 
tank have not been carried out. This 


thought appears to have struck Dr. Houston. 
He thinks it conceivable that the bacterial 
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processes now in operation, which “aim 
at allowing certain bacteria or groups 
of bacteria to gain the ascendancy 
by a natural process of selection,” might 
be improved by adding to the sewage 
“pure cultures in large amount of selected 
microbes,” and suggests that experiments to 
this end might be divided into two stages— 
“the first aérobic, or semi-anaérobic, the 
bacteria used belonging to the class of 
putrefactive aérobes and facultative anaé- 
robes; and the second stage purely 
anérobic, the micro-organisms involved in 
the process being those of nitrification, or, 
preliminary to the above, and as an initial 
stage, anaérobic bacteria might be employed.” 
The words we have printed in italics are 
very suggestive. 

We need only state briefly some of the 
more important conclusions which may be 
drawn from the chemical analyses. The 
experiments with the 13-ft. bed lead Dr. 
Clowes to the conclusion that “there is 
no reason why a deep bed should not give 
as good results as a shallow bed, pro- 
vided that it is as well aérated during the 
periods when it is empty.” This proviso is 
the crux of the problem, and he therefore 
adds that experiments have proved that 
‘‘even the bottom of the 13-ft. bed was well 
supplied with oxygen.” Experiments were 
made with primary coarse beds and second- 


ary fine beds. The average purification 
effected with crude sewage was as 
follows :— 
Primary bed, coke ............ 22°5 per cent. 
” ragstone......... 20°6 = 
Secondary bed, coke ......... 63°2 s> 
me ragstone...... 49'I ” 


The materials used in the primary beds 
were passed through a 4-in. mesh and 
rejected by a }-in. mesh. The pieces were 
therefore of large size, and a further series 
of experiments with pieces which had 
passed a 2-in. mesh and had been re- 
tained by a 4-in mesh, increased the 
average purification effected by primary beds 
to 43°8 per cent. In this series, however, 
the filtering material was 9 ft. 9 in. deep, 
against 5 ft. in the first series. Of the 
secondary beds of this increased depth, the 
“coarse” bed (4-in. to 2-in. pieces) produced 
an effluent with an average purification (cal- 
culated on the crude sewage) of 62°5 per 
cent., while the “fine” bed (,,-in. to 4-in. 
pieces) yielded an average of 76:2 per cent. 
These experiments show clearly the advan- 
tages of double contact. The filtration of 
the effluent from the chemical precipitation 
tanks, however, effected an average purifica- 
tion of slightly over 80 per cent., calculated 
on the crude sewage. 

The second division of the report is by 
Dr. Houston, and deals with the bacterio- 
logical part of the question, We need not 
describe in detail the various experiments 
which he carried out. The broad facts are 
that the effluents from the filter-beds con- 
tained large numbers of bacteria and spores 
of bacteria of the same species as those found 
in the crude sewage. Particular stress is laid 
on the enumeration of Bacillus Coli and the 
spores of B. enteriditis sporogenes. The 
former is an organism abundant in the intes- 
tinal discharges of animals, and, although not 
classed as pathogenic, serves as an index of 
the possible presence of more dangerous 
organisms from the same source. The 
second bacillus is also found in excremental 
matters, and appears to be the cause of 


acute diarrhcea, Both these microbes were 
found in large numbers in the effluents, even 
when primary and secondary beds were 
used. Special search was also made for 
streptococci, and Dr. Houston considers this 
series of tests to be of “extreme value” for 
four reasons, which may be thus stated :— 

1. Streptococci are as a class among the 
most pathogenic of the bacteria yet known. 

2. They are delicate germs, and very 
readily lose their vitality and die. 

3. They are present in the intestinal dis- 
charges of animals. 

4. They are absent from water and soil, 
unless these have beenrecently contaminated. 

Dr. Houston’s experiments showed that 
“there did not appear to be any significant 
alteration in the number of streptococci as 
the result of the bacterial treatment of the 
raw sewage.” 

Some mice inoculated with broth cultures 
of streptococci from the effluents died in a 
few days ; others were apparently unaffected. 
It is clear, however, that many of these 
delicate but dangerous organisms survived the 
rough process of sedimentation, and single 
and double filtration, and Dr. Houston 
now throws doubt on his previously 
expressed opinion that “some, at all 
events, of the pathogenic organisms are 
crowded out in the struggle for existence in 
a nutritive medium containing a mixed bac- 
terial flora, their vitality being weakened or 
destroyed by the enzymes of the saprophytic 
species.” The final “ biological conclusion ” 
at which he arrives is undoubtedly startling, 
and shall be stated in his own words :—“ In 
view of these results, only one conclusion 
seems possible, namely, that however satis- 
factory the process may be from the chemical 
and practical point of view, ¢he effluents from 
the bacterial beds cannot be reasonably 
assumed to be more safe in their possible 
relation to disease than raw sewage slightly 
diluted but otherwise unaltered in its bacterial 
composition.” 

It must not be forgotten that the bacterial 
treatment adopted in these experiments 
differs in some important particulars from 
the methods generally recommended, but 
Dr. Houston appears to think that, no matter 
what known bacterial process is adopted, 
the effluent will be biologically unsatisfac- 
tory. It is strange, he says, that “many 
still consider the effluents from coke beds 
and in general from bacterial processes non- 
pathogenic.” We may here point out that 
the results obtained in these London expe- 
riments are much less satisfactory than 
others obtained at Exeter and elsewhere. 
Dr. Houston himself has shown that the 
number of spores ef B. enteriditis sporogenes 
present in crude sewage (1,000 to 10,000 per 
c.c.) was reduced by the Ducat filter to 10 
per c.c. In the London experiments, the 
number in the effluent was “ usually less 
than in the corresponding samples of crude 
sewage,” but “the reduction was not very 
well marked, and was not, moreover, a con- 
stant feature.” The actual number remain- 
ing in the effluent from the 13-ft. coke bed 
was usually at least 100, but less than 
1,000 per c.c. The unsatisfactory nature 
of the London effluents, both chemically 
and bacteriologically, is to a large extent 
due to the faulty method of treatment and to 
the makeshift apparatus, and it is scarcely 
fair to use these experiments in wholesale 
condemnation of all bacterial processes. 
The London experiments were made with 








the specific object of discovering a rapid 
process of treatment which would produce 
an effluent sufficiently free from impurities 
to be discharged into the tidal waters of the 
Thames without creating a nuisance, Ahigh 
standard of purity is, under such circum. 
stances, unnecessary. 

More thorough treatment is clearly required 
for inland towns, and this cambe obtained by 
initial purification in a tank, followed by 
double or even treble filtration as recom- 
mended by the Manchester experts, or by 
the still more differentiated system of filtra. 
tion adopted by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff ap 
Caterham. In exceptional cases it may even 
be necessary to precipitate the sewage or to 
Sterilise the filtrate by means of chemicals, 
but even those present no insuperable 
obstacles, Dr. Houston’s report will be of 
service in drawing attention to the difficulties 
and possible dangers of bacterial treatment, 
but need not be regarded as by any means 
an unanswerable condemnation of it. In- 
deed, Dr. Houston himself recommends that 
the bacterial process should be adopted for 
London sewage in lieu of chemical treat- 
ment; “it would be idle to deny its value 
or attempt to minimise its usefulness simply 
because it falls short of a standard of abso- 
lute perfection.” 





—_ 
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NOTES. 


Tin ttes WE reprint on another page 
Government the letters which have appeared 
Offices. in the Times from three 
members of Parliament — Mr. Soames, 
Mr. Whitmore, and Lord Balcarres— 
protesting against the carrying out of 
the new Government Offices by the 
Office of Works. Every one who is in- 
terested in our public architecture ought 
to be grateful to these Members of Par- 
liament for taking the trouble to raise 
the question, though we fear tuey are 
in a very small minority in the House 
of Commons, where such subjects are 
mostly considered of no account. It is 
noticeable also that the Zz7mes, which 
could afford a leading article on the subject 
of the widening of Piccadilly in support of the 
views of its correspondents, has nothing to say 
on this more important subject, The Zimes 
is a faithful representative, in these matters, 
of the spirit of the English public,,which 
can get up a great deal of ardour on the sub- 
ject of a street improvement and the cutting 
down of trees, but can take no interest 10 
the question of the adequate carrying out of 
a great work of architecture. However, we 
hope the subject will not be allowed to drop 
just yet. 





THE objections — were 

The Siteens to make to the pto- 
eincures sip of Piccadilly 

by taking a strip off the Green Park, as 
involving the sacrifice of trees without any 
real relief to the pressure of traffic at the 
two ends of the widened portion, have been 
followed up by numerous correspondents ID 
the Zimes, who have given expression to 
the same opinions. Sir E. J. Poynter, ina 
letter at once practical and artistic 10 its 
spirit, observes that the trees along the yarn? 
Park margin of Piccadilly give a peculiar 
charm to that portion of the street ; “ they are 
the survival of a time when London was @ 
less hideous Babe) than it now is, and linger 
there as a reminder of a past and more 
tranquil condition of life ” ; and the promise 
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Ss . 
that eleven of them will not be cut down 


will not, he is sure, satisfy the public. 
The scheme is altogether an absurd one, 
which will spoil that part of London and 
at the same time be of no avail whatever in 
removing the real block of the traffic, which 
occurs at the west end of the Green Park 
where north traffic crosses Piccadilly from 
Park-lane. In respect of this part of the 
question, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, in a letter in 
Thursday's Z7mes, revives the proposal for a 
sunk road under Piccadilly, and this is the 
only way in which the block of the traffic 
near Hyde Park Corner can be relieved. 
This proposal for a sunken road was 
made many years ago by the present 
Editor of this journal, in a letter which was 
published in the Builder, accompanied by a 
at the time when the ill-advised re- 
moval of the Constitution Hill arch was 
first proposed. It was there shown that 
the arch might be retained in its original 
position, and a road taken under Piccadilly 
and under Constitution Hill into Grosvenor- 
place. This would have done all that was 
wanted, without destroying the perspective 
of Piccadilly by removing the arch and 
making the present shapeless and incon- 
venient open space. 


plan, 


_ THE discussion of the Esti- 
The Hfousi"S mates on Monday gave an 
Parliament. opportunity for some desultory 
remarks on the subject of the housing of 
the working classes. There was on the 
part of the Government another indefinite 
suggestion that a Bill should be brought on 
to improve the existing law, and on the part 
of the public, represented by Sir J. Dickson- 
Poynder, the complaint that the time for 
the repayment of money borrowed by 
Local Authorities should be extended. 
The Government, though willing enough 
that posterity should pay for the war, are 
very stringent guardians of the rights of 
posterity in the matter of local loans, and we 
do not for a moment expect to see the period 
over which the repayment of local loans is 
spread increased, A suggestion by this 
same member that when railway companies 
take land for improvements, and have to re- 
house a number of the working classes, they 
should, instead of building themselves, hand 
a lump sum over to the Local Authorities for 
this purpose, is well worth considering. 
Railway companies have their own special 
business to manage, and it would certainly 
seem more reasonable from every point of 
view that the rehousing should be done by 
the Local Authority, who are accustomed to 
deal with this matter, 





Mr, Lonc’s reply to the depu- 
tation which he received last 
week on the subject of the im- 
provement of roads was not very sympa- 
thetic. But in truth the proposal of the 
deputation that the Central Government 
should take over the main roads was not 
Practical. In theory there is a good deal to 
be said for it. But in this country the care 
of the highways has, from time immemorial, 
been a local business, and at present the 
desire of every one is to decentralise as 
far as possible. Therefore, to discuss 
the question of a Governmental con- 
trol of the highways is a mere waste 
of time. What is desirable is that the 
County Council should become the sole 
highway authority in each county, In some 


The Improve- 
ment of 


English Roads. 


counties they have, by a stretch of the mean- | 


ing of main roads, obtained almost complete 


control of the highway system. A short Act | 
of Parliament, by which they would be con- | 


years ago the National Telephone Company 
whose charge was Io/. was asked to reduce 
itto 74, The reason given for not acceding 
to this request was that to work at less than 


stituted the only highway authority, would; 1o/. meant working at a loss. However, they 
be a decided, and at the same time a practical, have now stuck up notices offering to give 


step towards the continued improvement of | 
Mr. Long was quite justified ' 


English roads, 
in saying that the condition of the rural 
roads had lately improved, but it is by the 
existence of the County Councils rather than 
of the District Councils. 





THIS measure has been finally 


a passed through all its stages 
by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It provides for the redistribution of 


certain ecclesiastical parishes and districts 
within the borough, and for the building ot a 
new parish church—to replace St. Edmund’s 
—on the borders of Roundhay and Moor- 
town, and of anew parish church, instead of 
St. Paul’s, in the present parish of St. Luke, 
Beeston-hill. The last-named church, to- 
gether with the vicarage house, and those of 
St. Stephen, Burmantoft, and St. Philip, are 
to be pulled down; the proceeds of the 
sale of the sites and materials will be 
devoted to the purposes of the new churches 
and their endowments. St. Stephen’s Church 
was built in 1853-4, at a cost of 3,000/,, after 
the plans and designs of J. Dobson. The 
architect of St. Philip’s Church (1846-7) was 
R. D. Chantrell. The fabric, which cost about 
5,000/,, has a nave of five bays with clear- 
story and aisles; on the south side is a 
tower with an octagonal ribbed spire; the 
nave and chancel have hammer-beam roofs, 
St. Paul’s Church, standing in Park-square, 
was built of stone, in 1791-3, for 1,175 
sittings, at a cost of 10,000/, upon a site 
given by Dr. Christopher Wilson, who was 
Bishop of Bristol in 1783-92. At the west end 
is a portico consisting of a Classical order of 
four Ionic columns with a pediment. From 
above it rises a light tower in three stages, 
The interior was renovated fourteen years 
ago. 





THE recent public opening of a 
municipal telephone system at 
Tunbridge Wells is a notable 
event in the history of telephony in this 
country. Several electricians have taken a 
gloomy view of this new development of 
municipal trading, and have prophesied that 
it will be a financial failure. Judging, how- 
ever, from the enthusiasm with which the 
ratepayers are supporting the new municipal 
venture it promises to be a success. The 
Corporation have powers to supply over 
an area of about 200 square miles, and 
they have already obtained 330 sub- 
scribers. In Tunbridge Wells the trunk 
mains are underground, so that the exchange 
is on the ground floor instead of in t:e top 
of the building as usual. The final distribu- 
tion is done by short spans of wire supported 
by distributing poles. The system has been 
well designed and contains many novel 
departures from ordinary practice, most of 
which are due to the consulting engineer, 
Mr, A. R. Bennett. The charges are most 
moderate when compared with those 


Municipal 
Telephones. 


ordinarily made by the National Telephone 
Company. For an unlimited day and night 
service the charge is 5/. 17s. 6d. per annum, 
or if the client desire he can pay a fixed 
rental of 37. 10s. with a toll of 4d. per out- 
ward call, or a fixed rental of 2/. Ios. with 





a toll of 1d. per outward call. 





Some! 


any one an unlimited service for a rental of 
4/7. These tactics were successful at Dundee 
where they first of all reduced their price 
from 1o/. to 52, and then bought up the local 
company. It will be interesting to see how 
they answer with the Corporation of Tun- 
bridge Wells. In Glasgow the municipal 
telephones, although the opening ceremony 
has not yet taken place, are proving a success, 
and there are upwards of 1,000 telephones 
in operation, whilst there are 5,400 names 
on the books. In (Guernsey what is 
practically a municipal telephone system has 
been in operation three years, and they are 
making a profit on an annual charge of only 
34. 5s. One of the consequences of cheap 
telephones in Guernsey is that the number 
of inhabitants per telephone (forty-four) is 
less than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Of course, there are many places 
abroad where the number is very much 
smaller; in Stockholm, for example, there is 
one telephone for every eight people. It 
will be seen that there is plenty of room for 
enterprise in this direction. 





THE recent decision of Mr. 
Justice Buckley in what will 
henceforth be known as the 
Barnard Castle case has an important bear- 
ing on the charge for the supply of water. 
The question was raised whether the supply 
of water to a swimming-bath at a school 
could be considered as supply for domestic 
purposes, or whether the Local Authority 
were entitled to charge an extra sum for the 
amount of water so used. The decision of 
the Judge was that this water was used for 
domestic purposes. This decision seems to 
have a broader bearing than many other 
judgments, because it appears to enlarge the 
meaning of the phrase ‘domestic pur- 
poses.” The decision of Mr. Justice Buckley 
was based on the reasoning that the swim- 
ming-bath was part of the domestic appa- 
ratus of the school; that the bath itself 
was not kept for the purposes of trade, 
There is no doubt a growing feeling in the 
community in favour of the largest and most 
unlimited and cheapest supply of water pos- 
sible. Nothing is more paradoxical than that 
medical and sanitary experts should be 
continually preaching the need of cleanli- 
ness in habitations as a protection against 
disease, and yet that in this immense metro- 
polis the cost of water should make its 
complete use almost a luxury. 


Water for 
Domestic 
Purposes. 





FROM a Report to the Local 
Government Board upon the 
sanitary circumstances and~ 
administration of the urban district of 
St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, by Dr. H. Timbrell 
Bulstrode, it appears that the supply of 
water is procured under very unsatisfactory 
and unsafe conditions. On St. Helens 
Green there are numerous wells sunk, pre- 
sumably in the gravel. Some of these wells 
have pumps attached thereto; others are 
furnished with means for lowering and 
elevating a bucket. 

“The pumps were at the date of my visit out of 
order, and the water supply of St. Helen’s was 
being largely drawn from these wells, the covers to 
which were off in every instance, and thus the well 
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water was not protected against surface pollution. 
Moreover, there was no means of reaching water 
from these wells other than by the use of private 
buckets, the introduction of which into the water 
was to be condemned, seeing that they might have 
previously been utilised for undesirable purposes or 
have been brought from houses wherein was in- 
fectious disease. It did not appear to me that the 
District Council had taken proper precautions to 
prevent the continuance of this dangerous practice, 
which had clearly been in vogue for a very consider- 
able period.” 


Dr. Bulstrode’s Report also states that the 
drainage system is in an unsatisfactory and 
backward state, a great deal of it being 


taken by clay-jointed pipes, and many of 


the water-closets being without flushing 
apparatus, and having to be flushed by hand. 
As the Report says, ‘‘There is still a large 
amount of work to be done in the St. Helens 
Urban District before that district can lay 
claim to have modernised itself in a sanitary 
sense.” 





Ir is to be hoped that the 
opening of the piece of the 
Broad Sanctuary on which 
Canning’s statue stands and the placing of 
seats there, which has been promised by the 
Commissioner of Works, will be done with- 
out delay. It will not only form an agree- 
able and shady spot in the present hot 
weather, but the removal of the railings will 
give a sense of space and freedom which 
the interesting space at present lacks. A 
great change in the character of the 
railings which surround many of the 
open spaces of London is’ much 
needed. In too many instances they have 
a prison-like character which is far from 
pleasant. The removal of the heavy rails 
on the drive of Hyde Park from the Marble 
Arch to Apsley Gate has greatly added to 
the spaciousness of that part of the Park. 
No one who has compared the confined look 
of St. James’s-square, with its high and 
unsightly railings and its dense mass of 
unflowering shrubs, with the more open 
character of Berkeley-square, cannot but 
regret that more freedom is not given to the 
open spaces of London. 


The Broad 
Sanctuary. 





CONCURRENTLY with some 
changes that are being effected 
of the number and status of 
the King’s chaplains and witha 
reduction of the ecclesiastical establishment 
of the Court, the German services at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, have been dis- 
continued, the final service at the Lutheran 
Hofkapelle having been celebrated on 
Sunday, 4th inst. The present building, 
which stands on the east side of Friary- 
court, had its origin in the Roman Catholic 
chapel which Charles I. established at 
St. James’s Palace for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and which was afterwards appro- 
priated for the uses of Charles II.’s consort, 
Katharine of Braganza. Soon after the 
Restoration, Cardinal Philip Howard, the 


The German 
Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s 
Palace. 


Queen’s lord-almoner, installed a com- 
munity of Portuguese Capuchin friars 
in a new building adjacent to what 


was then known as the Queen’s Chapel, 
wherein, as Pepys records, Queen Katharine 
attended mass for the first time on Sep- 
tember 21, 1662. Pepys also describes a 
visit he made to the friars and their new 
buildings in January, 1667. After King 
William IlI. had ascended the throne the 
chapel was assigned, by name of the French 
Chapel Royal, to a congregation of Huguenot 


refugees; and then, during the following 
reign, it was taken for the Lutheran services 
established at St. James’s by Queen Anne 
and her consort, Prince George of Den- 
mark, An interesting survey of the palace 
and conveut which is appended to the rare 
pamphlet entitled “A Full Answer to the 


burying place ” where is now the open space 
of Friary-court, the ‘‘cloisters” abutting 
against the east end of the chapel, and 
“Friary Garden” lying between the cloisters 
and the wall of St. James’s Park; on the 
north of the chapel are the dormitories and 
the entrance into the convent. ‘The “ Great 
Yard next St. James’s Park” on the south 
side of the chapel and the “ Friary Garden ” 
are now covered by the garden of Marl- 
borough House. In August, 1708, the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s trustees obtained, 


5s., a fifty years’ lease of the Friary and its 
grounds; in 1709 that lease was cancelled 
in favour of another one, which included two 
acres (with the aviary) then known as the 
Royal Garden. Vardy removed the remain- 
ing conventual buildings in 1748, and about 
one hundred years afterwards was laid out 
the road which opens out of Pall Mall, 
passing Friary Court and the chapel, into 
the Mall, St. James’s Park. 
THERE is a common saying 
that a man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client. 
We are inclined to think that this might 
even apply to the person who is his own 
architect. A good example of the foolish- 
ness of amateur advice appeared in the Daz/y 
News of Saturday last. In a special article 
on the keeping of houses cool, which con- 
tained much sensible and much needed 
general advice, it was stated that the best 
external means of keeping a house cool was 
a verandah; the next, outside shutters or 
blinds. But there is a fatal objection toa 
verandah or any permanent protection from 
the sun in this country, because it keeps 
away light at all seasons of the year. A 
room to which a verandah is attached in 
England nearly always is disagreeably dark 
and gloomy and often damp, while the 
verandah itself requires constant painting, 
and unless covered with creepers is usually 
unsightly. Modern architects, whatever 
their shortcomings may be, have rightly 
appreciated that verandahs are objection- 
able, and they are now seldom seen except 
in houses of the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. If 
the writer had dwelt, as we recently did, on 
the paramount importance of outside 
shutters, whether solid or rayed, and of out- 
side blinds, he would have done more good 
than by referring to the exploded verandah, 
SaaS pecetnomeeeeeet 


OPEN SPACES.—Now that the garden of Finsbury- 
circus has been opened to the public by the City 
Corporation it is proposed that they should similarly 
acquire the enclosure of Finsbury-square, which was 
laid out by Dance the younger, who built the houses 
in the interval 1777 (west side)—1791 (south side). 
The garden of Finsbury-circus, which extends over 
one-and-a-half acres, is remarkable for the number 
and variety of its trees and shrubs ; amongst them 
are walnut, apple, and mulberry trees, limes, planes, 
elms, the Indian bean tree, several kinds of poplars, 
acacias, and birches, together with lilacs and labur- 
nums, the bladder senna tree, golden privets, garden 
willows, the sophora japonica, yuccas, and the euca- 
lyptus.—On July 28 was opened a public park, thirty- 
two acres in area, at Tipton, which has been acquired 


Verandahs. 


Depositions . . . concerning the Birth of the 
Prince of Wales. The Intreague thereof 
detected ... London, 1689,” shows “a 


for a payment of 2,000/. and a yearly rent of 


—— 
THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INST]. 
TUTE AT NOTTINGHAM, 
(Continued). 


THE morning of Friday, July 26, was devoted 
to the annual business meeting of the Institut 
which was held in the Exchange Coun ; 
Room, under the presidency of Sir Henr i 
Howorth. The Secretary read the Po 
report, which showed that both financially po 
in other respects the Institute was ina flourish 
ing condition. Various suggestions were made 
as to the place of next year’s meetin 
Worcester, York, and South Wales be : 


advocated amongst others. Eventually the 
selection was left to the Council. On the 


proposal of the President a resolution was 
passed pointing out the desirability of print. 
ing the Chartularies of Rafford and Welbeck 
Abbeys and of the Priory of Newstead. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the 
party journeyed by train to Mansfield on 4 
visit to Hardwick Hall. Immediately after 
luncheon at Mansfield a tremendous downpour 
of rain prevented a start being made, but 
eventually the journey was resumed only a 
little after time. On arrival at Hardwick Hall 
the party was most graciously received by 
Lady Louisa Egerton in the great hali 
after which Mr. J. H. Gotch, F.S.A, read a 
paper on the history of the building. “ Hard. 
wick Hall,” he pointed out, “is a building of 
considerable interest to the student of English 
domestic architecture, inasmuch as it is a good 
example of one manner of the Elizabethan 
designers, and it has undergone no very serious 
alterations since it was built. It has suffered, 
like most houses of that time, from age and 


but such changes as it has experienced have 
been in comparatively small matters ; so that 
in the general disposition of its plan, and in its 
external appearance, it remains to-day very 
much the same as when the eye of its founder, 
Bess of Hardwick, last fell upon it. This Bess 
of Hardwick was a notable personage, a 
woman of great ability and strong will ; and 
being possessed of considerable wealth, she 
left her mark upon the times in the shape of 
several large houses, of which this is one, and 
the only one surviving, the others being Chats- 
worth (which has been rebuilt) and Oldcotes, 
She was the daughter of John Hardwick of 
Hardwick, and was born in the old hall, of 
which the ruins still remain in front of this 
house, and near the brow of the hill. That she 
was a woman of great ability and personal at- 
tractions is sufficiently proved bythe iact that she 
married four husbands and survived the last. 
Her first husband was Robert Barley of Barley. 
Her second was Sir William Cavendish of 
Chatsworth, ancestor of the present Duke of 
Devonshire, the owner of Hardwick. Her 
third was Sir William St. Loe, and her fourih 
was George, Earl of Shrewsbury. It was 
after her marriage to the last named that she 
built Hardwick Hall, since her initials, E.S., 
and a coronet form a conspicuous part of the 
ornamental balustrade on the towers. The 
date usually assigned to the house is 1576. 
There is a chimney-piece in one of the bed- 
rooms dated 1588, another in the dining-room 
dated 1597, and the door of the room called 
after Mary Queen of Scots is dated 1599. The 
new hall and the old hall stood side by side, 
and both were in use for many years. The 
old hall is, indeed, not much older than the 
new. Much of it has disappeared, but judging 
by what remains its general disposition was 
symmetrical, its windows, as can be seen, are 
mullioned and have rectangular lights ; its whole 
appearance points to a date about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Tradition gives this house 
as the birthplace of Bess in 1520, and perhapsa 
careful search might reveal indications of a 
building of that date. But if anything of it still 
survives, it certainly would seem as though the 
old house had been modernised during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, an addi- 
tional proof being the remains of a plaster 
frieze, with figures modelled in relief, of the 
same character as the frieze in the presence 
chamber of the new house. Having been thus 
brought up to date, the old house was not left 
to immediate decay in consequence of the 
erection of its rival, for we learn from the 
ingenious Mr. Collins, who quotes Bishop 
Kennet’s memoirs of the Cavendish family, in 
his account of the Dukes of Devonshire, given 
in his ‘Peerage,’ that one room was 0 
such exact proportion and such convenient 
lights, that it had been thought fit for a 





at a cost of 10,000/, as a recreation ground, 





pattern for a room in Blenheim House, This, 





from the changing fashions of its inhabitants; 
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a 
therefore, brings us well into the eighteenth 
century before the old house fell to ruin. It is 
not unlikely that the older house was the more 
comfortable of the two, for Hardwick Hall can 
hardly be considered as a model of convenient 
planning. It belongs to that species of house 
“f which a large number were built in 
Blizabeth’s days : a house designed as an exer- 
cise in symmetry rather than as a dwelling. 
True, it contains the apartments which were 
then considered essential, but they are arranged 
with less than the usual care to secure comfort 
and convenience. What must strike every one 
who first sees Hardwick is the great size and 
number of the windows. This has given rise 
to the well-known jingle, ‘Hardwick Hall, 
more glass than wall.’ It is a fault common 
io many of the houses of the time, and one 
which Lord Bacon protested against in his oft- 
quoted complaint that ‘ You shall sometimes 
have fair houses so full of glass that one 
cannot tell where to become to be out of the 
sun or cold.’ ; 

The fact that windows were so large and 
plentiful is one of considerable interest and 
significance, for it emphasises the complete 
change which had come over house-planning 
inthe space of a few years. Thirty or forty 
years earlier windows were somewhat 
jealously introduced, especially on outer walls, 
for the necessity for defensive precautions had 
then hardly ceased. Here at Hardwick, how- 
ever, no thought of defence is apparent, every- 
thing is done to procure the largest amount of 
light and air. The windows, in fact, are over- 
done ; they make the circuit of the walls with 
relentless symmetry ; and not a few of them 
have been blocked up inside in order to render 
the rooms habitable. Some of them were 
shams from the outset, and have fireplaces 
against them, and not a few of them are 
crossed by floors, so that the lower lights 
belong to one story and the upper to another. 
That is what comes from trying to carry out a 
preconceived idea, namely, that of absolute 
symmetry, instead of making the convenience 
of the house the first consideration. 

The room called after Mary Queen of Scots, 
which is situated high up on the second floor 
inone of the projecting turrets, has three of its 
sides on the exterior filled with windows ; on 
the inside, however, only one side is lighted, 
the fireplace occupies the second side and the 
bed the third. The room is called after Mary, 
and has the arms of Scotland over the door, but 
there is no record of the exact length of her 
iesidence in semi-captivity in this house. She 
was for seventeen years under the care of the 
larl of Shrewsbury and Elizabeth his wife, and 
towards the end of that time her attractions bade 
ir to rival those of the redoubtable Bess her- 
self, so that, according to old Fuller, when 
Queen Elizabeth inquired of the Countess 
how her guest did, that lady replied : ‘Madam, 
she cannot do ill while she is with my husband, 
and begin to grow jealous, they are so great 
together.’ Fuller adds that in consequence of 
this intimation Elizabeth, who disliked any- 
thing approaching toa friendship between Mary 
and so great a peer, gave her into the custody 
ofothers. Mary was beheaded in 1 587, and as 
the door of her room is dated 1599, the pro- 
tability is that it was adorned in her memory, 
Fatally not for her own proper delectation. 
re leaving the gossip of history, let us 
nk little more closely into the architectural 
mig of the building. Attention has 
lready been called to the symmetrical cha- 
_ of the plan. The house consists of a 
- oblong with two projecting turrets on 
Foe the long faces and one on each of the 
ps faces. The door, as usual, is in the 
ilo hy one of the long sides, but the hall 
the Md a it gives access is not disposed in 

i Shion which had been customary up to 
Blintpee? and which still prevailed in most 
in z ethan houses. That fashion is followed 
len “ halls of colleges; it placed the hall 
z 2 a with the building ; at the entrance 
ae tip was cut off by a screen and became 
oe mee called the ‘screens’; the front 
of the he at one end of this passage, the doors 
tothe ~e Were in one side of it, and the doors 
rip uttery and kitchen department wére 
sehen other. The hall was lighted by 
pe a along the sides, and at the opposite 
ay an the screen was the dais with its 
atnil indow, and beyond this end were the 
indtead ce Here, at Hardwick, the hall, 
buildin of being placed lengthways with the 
Insteg Tel across it from side to side. 
is lighted at cing lighted down the sides, it 

at the ends ; the front door, instead 


of being in the end of the ‘screens,’ is in 
the middle of one side of them, while at the 
ends were the doors to the servants’ depart- 
ment and also the buttery hatch, all of which 
are now built up. This unusual disposition 
may not seem of much importance, and it may 
be said that although the hall lies differently in 
relation to the house, yet all the usual features 
are there, the screens, the buttery hatch, and 
so forth. But the difference of arrangement 
nevertheless is indicative of a momentous 
change, and one which distinguishes medizeval 
houses from modern. Up to Elizabeth’s time, 
and even James I., the hall was the centre of 
the family life; it lay between the family 
rooms and those devoted to the servants. The 
dais end, with its bay-window, was reserved 
for the family, and there they dined ; adjacent 
to this end were the parlour and the staircase 
leading to the bedrooms and other principal 
chambers. But already the custom of dining 
in the hall was falling into desuetude, the 
family sought smaller and more private rooms. 
With their withdrawal the character of the 
hall changed, and it tended to become no 
longer a living-room, but an entrance-hall or 
vestibule for passing traffic. This alteration 
of character became thoroughly established in 
the time of Inigo Jones, and has remained to 
the present day. 

One of the tests of the age of a house is the 
disposition of its hall; in medizeval times it 
was a living-room, in modern times it is a 
vestibule. The hall at Hardwick, owing to its 
plan, is leaving the medizval type and 
approaching the modern. It may have had a 
dais, but probably not. Even if it had, that 
end had not the snug feeling of the old- 
fashioned arrangement, with its bay window 
and the fireplace fairly close to the seats of the 
chief personages. It must have been some- 
what uncomfortable, as on each side of that 
end is a passage leading to a principal stair- 
case. I have said ‘staircase,’ but indeed 
Hardwick may be said to have no ‘staircase’; 
it has, instead, long flights of steps. By 
‘staircase’ is meant a special feature, either 
of wood or stone, such as is the pride of most 
Elizabethan houses. There were very few 
stone staircases in English houses of this 


period; Burghley House has, so far as 
I know, the only good example. But there 
are hundreds of splendid wooden stair- 


cases, and in a house of the pretensions of 
Hardwick one would have expected to find 
a particularly fine specimen. But throughout 
the house the detail is disappointing ; every- 
thing is large and coarse, including chimney - 
pieces and doorways. Itis rather in its general 
disposition and the size of its rooms that Hard- 
wick is interesting. When one comes to 
examine the work closely there is an absence 
of that fancy and fertility of design which dis- 
tinguishes the better class ‘of work of that 
period, But although the means of getting 
upstairs are not very interesting, there are 
some fine rooms to goto. There seem to be 
no family rooms on the ground floor, unless 
they have been turned from their original pur- 
pose. All the principal apartments are on the 
upper floors, and as each story is unusually 
lofty, the whole height of the building is much 
greater than was commonly the case. The 
hall itself is two stories high, and the only 
access from one half of the house to the other 
on the first floor lies across the gallery over 
the screens. The principal rooms on this floor 
are those now called the dining and drawing- 
rooms; in addition to these there are a few 
bedrooms and various small apartments, con- 
trived to meet modern requirements. The 
finest apartments, however, are on the second 
or top floor, where we find the presence 
chamber and library and the long gallery, 
besides a fine bedroom and the room named 
after Mary Queen of Scots. Above these 
rooms, and partly in the roof, are a number of 
subsidiary bedrooms. The presence chamber 
isa large and lofty room, with a very deep 
frieze of modelled and coloured plasterwork 
representing hunting scenes. The quality of 
the work is not very high compared with what 
was being done in Italy and France at the 
same time, but it has considerable vigour, and 
imparts a fine and stately character to the 
room. Over the chimney-piece in the library 
adjoining is an alabaster panel of very 
considerable merit, representing Apollo and 
the Muses. The long gallery occupies 
the whole length of the east side of the 
house, and isa lofty and handsome room. It 
is the only- apartment which retains its 





original ceiling, and as the ceilings of 





Elizabethan houses exhibited some of the mcst 
original and attractive work of the period, 
Hardwick suffers much from their absence. 
This particular ceiling, however, has no special 
claim to admiration ; itis one of the plainest 
and least interesting with which I am acquain- 
ted. In this respect it is only in keeping with 
the rest of the detail of the house. The long 
gallery was one of the characteristic features 
of our Elizabethan house. The longer the 
better, designers of the day used to think, and 
although this is of considerable length, being 
166 ft. long, there were several houses in 
which the gallery was longer still, reaching to 
as much as 200 ft. and 250 ft. The rigid sym- 
metry of the external treatment has already 
been referred to. It is as complete in its way 
as that of Wollaton, but the latter house de- 
rived more than symmetry from the classic 
proclivities of the day. It also obtained the 
pilasters and niches with which its walls arc 
adorned. Hardwick has none of these, and is 
an example of the fact that they were by no 
means necessary, although they were a very 
constant ingredient in the design of the period. 
The treatment of the windows here resembles 
in some degree that employed at Wollaton, or, 
rather one should say, Wollaton followed 
Hardwick to a certain extent. In both places 
there is a projecting moulding or architrave 
which makes a framework round the window, 
and rests at the bottom upon a projecting sill, 
which is supported by small brackets. The 
mouldings of the jambs, mullions, and tran- 
somes, however, differ in the two examples. 
The cornices which divide the various floors 
have only a general resemblance, and the 
balustrade which crowns the walls is as meagre 
in the one house as the other. The finish of 
the turrets here is not so ambitious as at 
Wollaton, as instead of an elaborate curly 
gable, there are only the Countess’s initials 
and coronet supported by a Dutch flourish, a 
humble member of the same family which is 
so conspicuous on the towers at Wollaton. 

There are here valuable accessory features 
which are now wanting at Wollaton, as well 
as at most of the houses of that time which 
have come down to us. I mean the garden 
walls and lodge. The lodge was almost as 
much a part of an Elizabethan home as the 
great hall and long gallery, but being of small 
size and detached from the main building, it 
has in the majority of cases been swept away in 
favour of some kind of landscape-garden effect. 
Happily, it has escaped in this instance, and 
remains, together with its supporting walls, as 
an example not only of the manner of laying 
out the approach to an Elizabethan house, but 
also of the quaint and sometimes unworkman- 
like way in which artificers treated their 
materials. In looking at the laying out of Hard- 
wick the visitor must beware of confusing the 
original arrangement with the excellent garden 
laid out by Lady Louisa Egerton on the south 
side, which, by the lapse of time, has assumed 
an appearance admirably in keeping with the 
house. In conclusion, I desire to leave the 
domain of architecture for an instant to call at- 
tention to the great amount and excellent pre- 
servation of the tapestry which clothes the 
walls, and vividly illustrates this method of 
decorating them, and also to the interesting 
furniture which survives in considerable 
quantity. These two things reconcile us to 
the absence of fascinating architectural detail, 
and help to make Hardwick one of the fine 
examples of a large Elizabethan house.” 

After a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch 
for his excellent paper, the party was con- 
ducted over the house by Lady Louisa Egerton, 
who pointed out the chief of the many features 
of interest, such as old pieces of furniture, the 
pictures, and the priceless series of tapestry 
hangings. The long gallery is now the only 
room retaining its original moulded plaster ceil- 
ing ; but Mr. Micklethwaite was of opinion that 
the “ presence chamber ” once had one to match 
the moulded and painted plaster frieze, despite 
the absence of a cornice. The question of the 
nationality of the alabaster panel in the library, 
representing Apollo and the Muses, was 
referred to Mr. Hope, who thought that the 
cartouche with the initials “E. R.,” and the 
treatment of the Royal arms, pointed to an 
English origin. After a hurried glance at the 
fast-crumbling ruins of the old hall close by, 
the return journey was made to Mansfield, and 
thence by rail to Nottingham. 

At the evening meeting in the Exchange 
Council Room, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A., 
read a paper on “Robin Hood,” an ever- 





popular hero, whose history existed principally 
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in ballads. Some denied that Robin Hood had 
any real history, but Mr. Brabrook dissented 
from the view that he did not exist in the flesh. 
There was a strong English flavour about the 
ballads, and he did not see why it should be 
doubted that they had some foundation in fact. 

Early on Saturday, the 27th, a special train 
conveyed the members to Newark, where the 
ruins of the castle were first examined, under 
the guidance of Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. It was 
first built, he said, by Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1123-1147, but of his work only the 
gatehouse, a good example of unusual size, 
now remains on the north, and a small portion 
of the west wall. Half the front towards the 
river formed part of the great hall, the fine 
cellar of which still exists in a very perfect 
state. It is of late twelfth-century work, with 
an unribbed vault carried by a central row of 
pillars. Of the keep and other buildings there 
is nothing left to indicate their site. 

The party next drove to Hawton Church, 
which was described by Mr. W. H,. St. John 
Hope. The western tower, he said, was the 
work of Sir Thomas Molineux, of Sefton and 
Hawton, who died in 1491, and whose arms, 
with those of his second wife, were in the 
spandrels of the west doorway. To him was 
also probably due the clearstory and upper 
parts of the aisles, together with the wooden 
roofs, but the arcades and aisle walls were of 
the thirteenth century. The quoins of the 
Norman nave remain against the tower. But 
the glory of the church is the beautiful chancel 
of three bays, with its splencid sedilia, Easter 
sepulchre, and founcer’s tomb and effigy, all of 
richly carved work, built by Sir Robert Comp- 
ton, lord of Fenny Compton and Hawton, who 
died in 1330. Some discussion took place con- 
cerning the Easter sepulchre, which Mr. 
Micklethwaite thought might also have been 
used as a “ sacrament house” after the Scottish 
manner. Mr. Hope also called attention to the 
rood screen and the old benches in the nave. 
On the motion of Sir Henry Howorth, a sin- 
cere vote of sympathy was passed to the 
rector, the Rev. R. Washington, who was pre- 
vented from being present owing to the death 
of his wife on the previous day. 

After luncheon at Newark a move was made 
for the Town Hall, where the Mayor, Mr. W. 
Atter, welcomed the Institute to Newark, and 
exhibited the municipal insignia and the church 
plate. Mr. Cornelius Brown read some notes 
on the history of the plate, which was also 
described by Mr. Hope, who called special 
attention to the waits’ badges, a good example 
of a Monteith of 2693-4 with movable rim, 
and a set of thirteen silver beakers with one 
common cover, made in 1688-9, in their original 
Icather case. Mr. Bell added some remarks on 
the church plate. 

A visit was next paid to the fine parish 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, which was 
lucidly described by Mr. John Bilson. The 
church of Newark, he said, was one of those 
given by Robert de Chesney, bishop of Lincoln, 
1147-67, to his new foundation of the Gilber- 
tine Monastery of St. Catharine, near Lincoln, 
and important works were soon after under- 
taken, of which fragments remain that possibly 
represent a complete rebuilding on a larger 
scale. These fragments included the crypt 
beneath the old east end, now consisting of 
two bays, forming an interesting study of mid- 
twelfth century vaulting. The piers of the 
crossing, which formerly carried a central 
tower, were also of the same date. The 
present western tower was begun in 1230 and 
was designed on a grand scale, but during the 
work the design was altered, and the tower, 
which was originally intended to stand clear of 
the aisles, had aisles carried up to the western 
face. Mr. Bilson went on to point out the 
sradual growth of the church, coming to the 
carly part of the fourteenth century when the 
south aisle was erected and the upper stages 
of the tower and spire. There was documen- 
tary evidence with regard to the south aisle, for 
in 1312 Archbishop Greenfield granted a 
licence to Henry of Newark to remove a 
chantry chapel in the churchyard and to con- 
vert the materials to the use of the church, and 
“the fabric of a certain aisle, which it was pro- 
posed to construct anew.” This proved the 
intention in 1312 to build a new aisle, bat 
he thought the work was of a somewhat 
later character, though it was exactly 
in line with the extremely fine  four- 
teenth century work found in South Lincoln- 
shire, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Boston and Sleaford. The aisle was 
set out the same width as the nave, designed 





for a pitched roof, and was probably only just 
completed before the Black Death of 1349. 
The effect of the Black Death in Newark 
might be seen by a licence to enclose a new 
churchyard. Of the later rebuilding after the 
plague, they had the nave, the north aisle and 
transept, and a chancel. There was little 
difference in detail in the work here, in fact, 
none in the north side until they came to the 
extreme east end, where there was a slight 
difference in the mouldings which might indi- 
cate a somewhat later date. Documents 
showed that in 1460 payments were made for 
church work, and in 1483 Nicholas Cayser 
bequeathed money to the new building of the 
chancel “ in case it should be built anew.” 
The fourteenth and fifteenth century builders 
modelled the church into a harmonious whole, 
working round the parts of an earlier date. 
The preservation of the early pillars was 
probably due to the fact that the work was 
undertaken in sections, and the pillars afforded 
a convenient point around which it could be 
carried out. Mr. Bilson went on to speak of 
the large number of chantries which existed 
and of the adornments of the church, noticing 
the reredos, which was completed by Thomas 
Drawswerd, of York, carver, in 1508, the 
chantry chapels, the screen, and other features 
of interest. 

After some remarks by Mr. A. R. Bax on the 
monumental brasses, notably the large Flemish 
one to Alan le Fleming, 1361, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Bilson for his paper. 

The party next drove to Holme, where the 
church was described by the Rev. A. F. Sutton. 
It consists of a chancel with south chapel, a 
nave with south aisle and porch, and a western 
tower with low spire. The greater part of the 
church was rebuilt late in the fifteenth century 
by John Barton, merchant of the Staple of 
Calais, who died in 1491. His tomb, with 
effigies of himself and wife, with a cadaver 
under, remains on the south side of the altar, 
and a rich band of shields of his arms and of 
other members of his family is carved over the 
porch. The original screenwork and pews 
remain throughout the church, though now 
sorely decayed and whitened with age. Some 
of the old painted glass is also left, including 
portions of figures of saints turned upside 
down to mollify the wrath of the Puritans 
against superstitious images. The Barton 
chapel, south of the chancel, has two good 
niches on either side the east window. Mr. 
Micklethwaite criticised the staring black 
mortar with which the north wall of the nave 
had been pointed after being stripped of its 
proper coating of plaster. After thanking Mr. 
Sutton for his remarks, the members returned 
to Newark and by train to Nottingham. 

Monday, the 29th, was devoted to an ex- 
pedition to Worksop and Blyth. On arrival 
of the train at the former place, carriages were 
in readiness to convey the party to Worksop 
Priory Church, which was described by the 
Vicar, the Rev. H. T. Slodden. It consists of 
a fine rich Norman nave of eleven bays, 
with triforium and clearstory, and two western 
towers, all of which owe their preservation to 
the fact that the nave was the parish church. 
The eastern portion, which was the church of 
the Priory of Austin Canons founded here in 
1103, has entirely disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of a ruined thirteenth-century chapel, 
that formerly opened out of the south transept. 
Some remains of the western range of the 
monastic buildings are left, and the vaulted 
outer parlour now forms the vestry. All the 
old fittings of the church have disappeared, 
and, as was pointed out by Mr. Hope, a series 
of large square-headed windows in the south 
aisle, that lighted the parish choir and altar, 
were “restored” away by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
1845. An alabaster effigy of a lady and two 
other mutilated figures of William Lord 
Furnival (ob. 1383) and Sir Thomas Nevil 
(+1406) lie on the floor in the western part of 
the nave, and might be taken better care of. 
A move was next made to the fine fourteenth- 
century gatehouse, a very complete example, 
with the “casual ward” for the lodging of 
tramps on the first floor. On the south side of 
the entrance a small and richly decorated 
chapel of curious construction has been added 
to contain some image of peculiar veneration. 
From existing sculptures of the Annunciation 
and of the Adoration of the Three Kings, the 
image was, perhaps, one of Our Lady. Other 
images of St. William (?), St. Cuthbert, and the 
Holy Trinity adorn the front of the gatehouse, 
before which stand the steps and part of the 
shaft of a cross. 








After lunch the journey was resumed in car- 
riages to Blyth, where the church was describeq 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. It originally, he 
said, like the churches at Thurgarton and 
Worksop, formed part of a monastic church 
founded for Benedictine monks in 108g 5 
Roger de Builli as a cell of the Abbey of §}, 
Katharine at Rouen, and owed its preservation 
as in the other cases cited, to the fact that if 
served as the parish church, which was given 
as part of the endowment of the priory. The 
monastic part of the church had been utterly 
destroyed, but the nave and its aisles of seven 
bays remained, together with a western tower 
of later date. The nave and north aisle formed 
part of the first church of 1088, but a slight 
pause had occurred in the building, since the 
lower part of the north wall indicated a settin 
out that was not eventually followed, and the 
bays of the aisle were now oblong instead of 
square, as first planned. The early character 
of the work, in arcades, triforium, and clear. 
story, was pointed out, but the original flat 
ceiling of the nave had given place toa thir. 
teenth-century quadripartite vault. The early 
Norman unribbed vault is left in the north aisle, 
The south aisle was replaced by another of 
greater width about 1290, with a wooden roof 
only, and to it the parish altar seems to have 
been transferred. The south porch was of the 
same date. Late in the fourteenth centurya 
new tower was begun within the last bay of 
the nave, after the manner of that at Furness 
Abbey, but Mr. Hope said he could see no 
reason for its being so built here unless the old 
western boundary of the cemetery had then 
been close up to the church. The tower seems 
to have been slowly built by stages and not 
finished until well in the fifteenth century. Of 
the fittings the old wooden transverse screens 
remained, with painted figures of saints, and 
there were some good seventeenth - century 
pews at the west end. Several interesting 
floor slabs remain, and an early Purbeck marble 
effigy of a knight in flat topped helm with a 
lozengy shield and surcoat, perhaps a Fitz- 
william. 

After a thorough inspection of so interesting 
a church the party returned to Worksop and 
thence by train to Nottingham. 

In the evening the concluding meeting was 
held under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Howorth, when cordial votes of thanks were 
passed to all those who had contributed to the 
conspicuous success of the meeting of 190!. 

Tuesday, the 30th, was devoted to the final 
expedition of the meeting. Leaving Notting- 
ham by train at 9:25 a.m. for Aslockton, the 
members walked thence to Whatton church, 
where Mr. Montagu H. Hall, in the absence of 
the vicar, read a descriptive paper by the late 
vicar, the Rev. f. K. Hall. The church, which 
is dedicated in honour of St. John of Beverley, 
now consists of a chancel, central tower and 
spire, and nave with north and south aisles 
and porches. A south transept was destroyed 
in 1808, and the chancel was rebuilt in 1848 
and the tower in 1870. The remainder of the 
building is chiefly fourteenth-century work. 
There are no old fittings except the font, 
which is of a curious local type, and dated 
1662. The church contains some interesting 
monuments, which were described by Mr. 
Hope. The earliest is the effigy of Sir Richard 
de Whatton, known to antiquaries from the 
engraving by Stothard, but since restored. The 
next is an early fourteenth-century of a canon 
of Welbeck under an arch in the north aisle 
wall, and a third is a fine alabaster tomb with 
shields of arms in low relief (partly restored) 
and effigy of a knight of the Newmarch family 
circa 1380. There is also an incised slab to 
Thomas Cranmer, father of the Archbishop, W “ 
died in 1501. Some interesting fragmoms 
the early effigies of another knight and his 
lady and of a fourteenth-century village - 
with figures of saints are preserved in the 
north aisle. 

The journey was next continued to — 
ford, past the village cross and the a 
and whipping post, to the parish ar? 
the architectural history of which eo 
described by Mr. E. B. S. Shee 
It was, he said, a building with a complica : 
story, and appeared to have been built up “ 
degrees in the fourteenth and fifteenth ce - 
turies round an earlier church, ne - 
gradually replaced. The chancel had m4 
rebuilt early in the thirteenth century aor 
side chapels of two bays, which had since — 
destroyed. The fine and lofty tower and a ; 
were of the fifteenth century. Mr. ‘iH a i 
described at length the unrivalled series 
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bs filling the chancel, consisting of (I) a 
on Purbeck marble effigy of a knight that 
so memorated the heart burial of Robert Lord 
pe at Croxton Abbey in 1285, (2 and 3) the 
aaaster tombs and effigies of William Lord 
a K.G. (ob. 1414), and his son, John Lord 
— (ob. 1420-1), brought here from Belvoir 
Priory at its suppression ; and (4 to 11) the 
onuments and effigies of the first eight Earls 
") Rutland and their countesses. There are 
aa two good brasses to former rectors in the 
re The present rector, Canon Jackson, also 
contributed some historical remarks. 

After luncheon the party drove on to Langar 
Church, an interesting building planned in the 
thirteenth century, though little of the original 
work remains. The chief features were 
described by Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Hope contributed some observations 
on the Choworth and Scrope tombs. 

The party then journeyed on to Wiverton 
Hall, on the kind invitation of Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters, where Mr. Bailey described the 
ancient gatehouse incorporated in the modern 
house, all that remains of the mansion built in 
the reign of Henry Vi. 

Subsequently the party left for Bingham 
tation and thence by train to Nottingham. 

It will be seen that, although the great 
modern mansions in the Dukeries were not 
included in the meeting, nor the old home of 
the Byrons at Newstead Priory, most of the 
principal ecclesiastical buildings in Notting- 
hamshire were visited, and a special endeavour 
was made to include a typical series of the 
lesser-known churches which are apt to be 
overshadowed by the greater glories of the 
minster or ruined abbey. Owing to the dearth 
of old domestic work, Wollaton Hall was the 
only important Nottinghamshire house visited, 
Hardwick Hall ‘being in Derbyshire. The 
most striking features about the churches are 
the late character of undoubted fourteenth- 
century work, and the abundance of monu- 
mental effigies, most of which are admirable 
examples of medizeval sculpture. The near 
proximity of the homes of the Chellaston 
“kervers” and the later “marblers” at 
Burton accounts for the large predominance of 
alabaster work. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tats society held its fifty-fifth annual 
meeting at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
during the week ending the 3rd inst. There 
was a smaller gathering of members, and the 
local residents participated less actively in the 
excursions than usual. Both circumstances, 
however, contributed to render the meeting 
more pleasurable and profitable to the anti- 
quaries who were present, and minimised the 
difficulties that in practice always crop up in 
the management of an unwieldy party. 

Newtown and neighbourhood for twenty 
miles round cannot be said to contain any 
single object of antiquarian interest of the first 
order, and, indeed, the same may be said of 
the county of Montgomery generally. Yet 
there exist within easy distance a number of 
minor objects that, by reason of their diversity, 
make the district an eminently suitable one for 
the operations of an archzological society ; 
and it must be noted that these antiquarian 
delights are situated amid natural beauties 
hardly to be equalled, and certainly not sur- 
passed, by those of any other district in the 
kingdom, The entire county consists of hills 
and dales, the former growing ever more 
imposing and the latter ever more romantic 
as the traveller passes onward from east 
to west. The Severn pursues a devious 
course through its central districts from its 
source upon the slopes of Plynlimmon to its 
disappearance as a Welsh stream a few miles 

yond Montgomery, and wherever it is met 
between these extreme points its beauties are 
a8 fresh as they are varied. Then the woods 
of Montgomeryshire, what antiquary could 
tesist their charm? Not collected here and 
there to constitute one of the distinctions of a 
nobleman’s demesne, but scattered broadcast 
over the whole shire, and clustering most 
thickly along the slopes of the hills, they are a 
never-ending source of delight to the tired eye 
of a town resident. These manifold natural 
attractions are in many spots around Newtown 

‘Sposed in such exquisite and harmonious 
combinations that the historical student is alto- 
eames tempted to forget the influence these 
physical features have exerted upon the rise 
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and fall of tribes and races, and in the gradual 
evolution of the England and Wales of our 
own day. In no part of this island can the 
study of historical geography be more fruit- 
fully followed than in the county of Mont- 
gomery. 

The visitors commenced operations on Tues- 
day, July 30, by a drive toa spot now known 
as Gro Tumps, a short distance to the north- 
west of Newtown. This is an excellent speci- 
men of the kind of defensive position formed 
of an artificial mound of earth, the base of 
which was surrounded by a deep moat. These 
mounds were, no doubt, crowned by wooden 
structures which the destructive agencies of 
time and man have effectually removed. The 
moats were flooded when a stream could be 
conveniently adapted for the pupose, or were 
left dry when water was not athand. To these 
strong but circumscribed holds was attached 
a flat piece of ground varying in extent as the 
surface permitted, and surrounded by an 
earthern wall. The example seen by the archzo- 
logists at the outset of their journeyings was 
the signal for the outbreak of strong differences 
of Opinion, which found frequent expression 
during the meeting, as to the builders of these 
structures and the consequent period of our 
history to which they belong. The late Mr. G. 
T. Clark examined many of them, and described 
most of those in the region around Newtown 
in an able paper, entitled ‘‘ The Moated Mounds 
of the Upper Severn,” printed in Vol. X. of 
“Montgomeryshire Collections.’ From both 
the architectural and the historical evidence, 
Mr. Clark came to the conclusion that this class 
of fortress was constructed by the Teutonic 
tribes whose amalgamation . produced the 
generalterms “ England” and “English,” and his 
conclusion has been received without hesita- 
tion as having the balance of probabilities in its 
favour. When advanced by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon D. R. Thomas in an excellent paper 
upon the fortified posts of the district, 
read the evening after the visit to the Gro 
Tumps, Mr. Clark’s conclusions were vigorously 
assailed by Colonel W. E. Morgan, R.E., of 
Swansea, author of ‘The Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of Gower,” and formerly Director of 
the Ordnance Survey of Wales, and by Mr. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Both gentlemen argued 
ably in favour of the post-Norman origin of 
these structures. It is clear that the term 
“ Saxon burh,” which is frequently applied to 
them, conveys an inaccurate impression of their 
builders, for they are found in districts into 
which Teutonic tribes never penetrated in 
times to which the structures themselves may 
be considered as probably belonging. But it 
by no means follows that they must, therefore, 
be the work of the first Normans, though their 
easy adaptability for short sieges, and their 
usually favourable situation, would, no doubt, 
cause them to be utilised by that eminently 
practical people. The mound of Gro Tumps 
is 40 ft. in diameter at the summit, about 50 ft. 
in height, and between 140 and I50 yards 
in circumference at the base. The outer side 
of the moat was defended by an earthen wall. 
This earthwork is situated upon the Severn, 
whence water for the moat was drawn by means 
of a cross-cut. The bridging of the moat in 
these fortresses is not always easy of explana- 
tion owing to the absence of stonework, but 
the example seen by the party on this occa- 
sion seemed to offer a solution by\the presence 
of a small mound on the outer side of the 
moat, upon which trunks of trees probably rested. 
The church of Bettws was the next point of 
call, and introduced the visitors to a typical 
example of a Powysland edifice. The churches 
of the district have for the most part been 
so ruthlessly restored within quite or com- 
paratively recent periods that it is difficult for 
a visitor, without further evidence, to judge 
whether the restoration has followed and 
preserved the medizeval characteristics of the 
edifices. The general plan is of the simplest— 
an aisle and chancel marked off, in most 
instances, by no architectural division, and a 
squat western tower. This iatter is most usually 
crowned bya short oaken structure, which in 
many instances follows and continues the 
external line of stonework, and is finished by a 
low roof; in other cases a little diversity is 
produced by imposing upon the first wooden 
structure a smaller one, also of oak, forming a 
true belfry. The exceeding plentifulness of 
wood and the relative absence of stone is the 
explanation of these peculiarities, but it is 
rather strange that greater elegance and grace 
was not reached in the external use of timber. 





These towers have, in the main, resisted the 





restorer ; their great strength has kept them 
uninjured, and their want of height has pre- 
served them from the accidents to which taller 
and more elaborate towers are subject. Though 
the church is dedicated to St. Beuno, a Celtic 
saint of the sixth century, the name Bettws marks 
it as having been once annexed to one of the 
great military orders—in this instance that of 
St. John of Jerusalem, which had a hospitalry 
at Halston on the Shropshire border. The 
church contains a brass commemorative of a 
former vicar, Sir John ap Meredyth, of Powys, 
who erected it in 1531, during his own lifetime. 
It is of poor character, but worthy of note as 
the only memorial of its kind in the entire 
county. Sufficient of the ancient glass has 
been worked into the modern windows to 
prove the superiority of the workmen of old. 
The parish chest, now inside the tower, has 
been made from a single oak ; it is an example 
of the magnificent timber for which Mont- 
gomeryshire has always been famous, and of 
the absence of all artistic feeling in its maker. 
Upon a steep height commanding splend‘d 
views over a great stretch of country stands 
the ruins of Dolforwyn castle. The natural 
strength of the position no doubt caused it to 
be selected for the erection of a castle which 
should form an effective protection to the rich 
district between this spot and the Salopian 
plains. Possibly a castle may have risen here 
soon after Earl Roger of Montgomery had 
fastened his hold upon the district, but the 
ruins now visible are those of a fortress of the 
early thirteenth century. The ability and 
success of Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, the ablest 
political chieftain that Wales ever produced, 
and one of the signatories of Magna Charta, 
compelled the English barons on the marches, 
from the mouth of the Dee to the mouth 
of the Severn, to look to their strongholds, 
Earlier and more primitive castles, that had 
hitherto sufficed against the simple methods of 
warfare of the Welsh, were not sufficient de- 
fences against the modes of fighting which 
they soon learnt from their enemies. It is to 
this period that we must assign the construc- 
tion of Dolforwyn Castle, of Dinas Bran near 
Llangollen, of Tretower, lower down the 
marchland, and of Grosmont and Skenfrith 
at the southern end of the Welsh border. 
During the reign of Henry the Third the 
Welsh madé great advances in their struggle 
against the English. The latter had to fight 
hard to keep their ground, and it is to this 
reign therefore that the construction of the 
baronial castles along the border is to be at- 
tributed. The subjugation of the Welsh by 
Henry’s son, the building of great concentric 
fortresses from Flint to Harlech, which were 
centres of political administration as well as 
impregnable seats of military power, and the 
growth of the royal resources coincidently 
with the decline of the baronial power, all con- 
tributed to the gradual decline in importance 
of the strictly baronial holds, and they seem to 
have been completely dismantled at an early 
period. Thus in 1387 this castle of the Morti- 
mers is returned as ‘‘ worth nothing,” and in 
1398 as “in ruins.” So effectual has been the 
destruction that it is impossible to make out 
with any degree of certainty the principal 
parts of the edifice ; nevertheless, it should not 
be missed by a visitor to Powysland. 
Tregynon Church has been restored without 
taste or discretion, and may pass without 
further comment. Gregynog Hall, the residence 
of Sir James Joicey, M.P., who has recently 
acquired it from Lord Sudeley, is a fine resi- 
dence containing in the dining-room, the only 
one seen by the party, some beautiful oaken 
carving, the old portion of which bears the 
date 1636 upon three heraldic shields. 
Llanwnog Church is of the usual Montgomery- 
shire type. Its claim to consideration arises 
from its possession of a rood screen and loft 
of beautiful workmanship. The church is 
undergoing restoration, so that it was difficult 
for the visitors to inspect this object with the 
care and attention it deserves. The carving is 
rich and executed with the greatest delicacy. 
The west front differs from the eastern face, 
but the whole is of the same period. It isa 
very fine example of good Perpeudicular work, 
The window that about a century ago occupied 
the chancel is now in the north wall ; the glass 
is of the late fifteenth century, and bears a 
representation of the patron saint attired as a 
mitred abbot, and with the inscription S’te 
Gwennoc. From this church the party pro- 
ceeded to an interesting specimen of Mont- 
gomeryshire domestic architecture called 





Maesmawr, the residence of the now extinct 
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family of Blayney. Owing to some mis- 
understanding the visitors were not admitted 
inside, but were forced to content themselves 
with admiring the exterior. Powysland is full 
of similar examples of black-and-white houses, 
and so many did the archzeologists see that 
one whose méticr lay in ancther direction 
expressed himself as sick of them. Their 
general plan is an adaptation to a timbered 
district of the Jacobean style of residence, the 
effect of the immense oaken beams which are 
painted black, and the intermediate spaces, 
which are filled with rubble and plastered 
white, being exceedingly pleasant. 

On Wednesday the party made a toilsome 
journey to the scene of a defeat inflicted upon 
Henry III. by the Welsh at a spot called Cwm 
y Ddalfa, the glen of the capture, when 
William de Breos, one of the most turbulent 
barons of his day, was seized. The celebrated 
Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciar of England, 
started the erection of a strong fortress in the 
neighbourhood to curb the Welsh, but, accord- 
ing to the story told by Matthew Paris, was 
soon obliged to relinquish his design ; whence 
King Henry III. satirically christened the 
half-built fortress Hubert’s Folly. After 
climbing to the supposed site of the castle, 
called Pen y Castell, the tired archeologists 
unanimously agreed with the king. Continuing 
their walk they arrived at the spot termed the 
Moat, in the immediate vicinity of Kerry 
Church. This is a fine example of the moated 
mound, and produced a recrudescence of the 
discussion of the preceding day. Kerry 
Church is the scene of one of the most in- 
teresting incidents of medizeval ecclesiastical 
life of which we have authentic information, 
namely, the contest in 1176 between the Bishop 
of St. Asaph on the one hand and the cele- 
brated Giraldus Cambrensis for his diocesan, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, on the other, for the 
right of visitation and patronage. The full 
story of the mutual excommunications pro- 
nounced by the respective dignitaries upon 
the other, the triumph of Giraldus, which 
he celebrated by ordering the ringing of 
the bells, ‘ sil omnes trine intervallo,’ what- 
ever that may precisely mean, are they not 
related at length in the works and words of the 
victor? Time and the spirit of compromise 
have so far adjusted the matter that the church 
is now attached to the diocese of St. Asaph, 
though the more solid advantages of appoint- 
ment still lie with the Bishop of St. David's. 
The very edifice that was the occasion of the 
quarrel may be traced in the larger building 
of to-day. The church consists of nave and 
chancel and north aisle, divided by eight 
rounded arches. The four westernmost piers 
of this arcade are of the Norman period of 
architecture ; the arch springs directly out of 
the pier and has a simple chamfer. At a later 
period the church was lengthened to the east- 
ward by the construction of other four arcades. 
The piers of these arches are octagonal, and 
are finished off with cushion capitals ; the third 
pillar from the eastern end also bears the ball- 
flower ornament, and the mouldings of the 
capitals of the two easternmost piers are more 
elaborate than the rest. The round arch of 
the earlier arcade was continued in the later 
enlargement. The chancel consists of the four 
easternmost bays of the south aisle, and in the 
south wall is a piscina of the period of this 
addition to the original church. The font, 
which is also of the same date, is octagonal in 
shape and bears upon its several faces the 
emblems of the Passion. The windows are 
modern. There is a western tower, with the 
usual timbered belfry, and buttresses of the 
Late Decorated period, but these have been 
much altered in character at a considerably 
later period. One of the bells bears the in- 
scription “Sancte Egevire ora pro nobis,” 
though the church is dedicated to St. Michael. 
The patron saint of Penstrowed, originally 
believed to have been the mother-church of 
Kerry, is Gwrie, and it was suggested by Arch- 
deacon Thomas that the form upon the bell is 
derived from that of the original saint of the 
entire district. The parish registers commence 


in 1609. There are monumental slabs to 
various members of the allied families of 
He: be t and Long, from the latter of which is 


descended the Right Hon. Walter Long, who 
was born at Dolforgan in this parish. Alter 
Juncheon the patty proceeded by train to 
Welshpool to visit Powis Castle, the Castell 
Coch or Red Castle of the Welsh chronicles. 
Architecturally Powis Castle was so completely 
altered in the seventeenth century that its 
original features are now confined to the 


western towers which guarded the entrance 
into the medizeval castle. There are a few 
good pictures, and the view from the terrace 
is superb. Welshpool Church is a spacious 
edifice, and, though restored within recent 
years, it still retains the side galleries so dear 
to the eighteenth century. The nave is of 
great width, the chancel arch not reaching 
the southern angle by many feet. A south aisle 
was added about two centuries ago, no doubt 
when the galleries were erected. The western 
tower is heavy and poor in character. Welsh- 
pool possesses a small but interesting museum 
which is now undergoing arrangement by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins. It contains several 
carved capitals of Early English design from 
the dismantled abbey of Strata Marcella a few 
miles distant, but its principal treasure is an 
early sanctus bell of what is known as the 
Celtic type which once belonged to the church 
of Llangwstenin. The controversy on the 
pre-Norman or post-Norman date of the 
moated mounds broke out afresh on a visit to 
the Tomen (mound), a fine mound, the 
base court of which has been transformed into 
a most perfect and restful piece of green turf 
on which the game of bowls is played. 
Thursday saw a visit to another moat, this 
example being upon the slope of the hills in 
the parish of Llandinam. It is peculiar by 
reason that in addition to the usual base court 
it has a larger enclosure opening out of the 
first court. This may have been a British 
camp to which a subsequent race of invaders 
added one of their own type of structures. To 
antiquaries desirous of studying this branch of 
archzeology no better example can be chosen 
than the one here referred to, and it has the 
merit of accessibility, being only a few 
minutes walk from the railway junction to 
which it has given its name of Moat-lane. 
With the exception of the edifice which occu- 
pied its summit, it must be in almost the same 
condition as when it was first constructed ; the 
moat is well defined and still contains some 
water, and the base court and outer enclosure 
are easily traceable. Llandinam Church has 
been so thoroughly restored as to present in its 
structure few objects of interest to the ecclesi- 
astical antiquary. The ancient font, which has 
found safety in a retired corner, though terribly 
mutilated, bears sufficient evidence of its Late 
Norman date. A carved wooden reredos of 
sixteenth century workmanship is preserved in 
the church. It is divided into five compart- 
ments, the centre panel representing the 
temptation of Adam and Eve, and the remain- 
ing panels having respectively on the left the 
angel and the lion, and on the right the bull 
and the eagle, the figures emblematic of the 
Evangelists. Llanidloes church, which was next 
visited, burst with the effect of a revelation upon 
the astonished visitors. Here, in a retired dis- 
trict of Wales, is a parish church that must 
always have been far too large for the popula- 
tion. Not only so, but the edifice internally is 
one of the most beautiful in the Principality. It 
consists of a nave of five bays, a finely propor- 
tioned chancel, and a north aisle. The great 
feature of the building is the imposing arcade 
of Late Transitional work, developing at the 
western end into pure Early English, which 
divides the nave from the aisle. The piers 
are Clustered and have the keel moulding, and 
were it not for a certain stiffness in the carving 
of the capitals might be considered a little 
later in date than they probably are. There 
has long existed a tradition that this arcading 
was brought from the Cistercian abbey ot 
Cwmbhir about 20 miles distant, at or soon 
after the dissolution of that monastery in 1536, 
and after a careful comparison of the frag- 
ments still remaining at that place with the 
work at Llanidloes church, the late Mr. S. W. 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A., felt no hesitation upon 
the matter. The timbered roof is also said to 
have come from Abbey Cwmhir, but as the 
spans of the two buildings varied considerably 
this conjecture is certainly erroneous. It is 
more probable that the people of Llanidloes, 
having acquired a beautiful arcading for their 
church, determined to reroof the building at 
the time when the arcades were erected. The 
beams are terminated by large shields, one of 
which bears the date 1542, which would fit in 
with the hypothesis just advanced. The church 
is under the invocation of St. Idloes. The north 
aisle was once decorated with mural paintings, 
of which not a trace now remains. The 
corbels supporting the wall-plates are formed 
of three conjoined billets, but the westernmost 
four are of exquisitely carved foliage. The 





east window is a good example of the Perpen- 


. . BBR soc 
dicular period ; the windows on the north 
side are later, and chiefly square-headeq “. 
tower, as is customary, is at the western rs 
and is of the local type crowned with f 
wooden belfry. It batters considerably, a an 
buttressed at the angles. The string pao a 
carried round the west door as a label The 
tower may have been higher than the ys ; 
Montgomeryshire examples, indications ory : 
second stage being visible about 6 ft. from the 
top of the present stonework. The arch le ri 
ing from the interior into the nave is loft ea 
pointed. The font, after having been missing 
for many years, was discovered not long a : 
in a heap of rubbish and placed upon amodern 
base ; it is octagonal in shape and ornamented 
with four circles within a larger circle y : 
each face. It is of the Early English mn te 
A helmet of the sixteenth century is supported 
on a bracket fixed to the western end of the 
nave. The time occupied in the examina 
tion of the church compelled the party 
to give only a cursory glance at the old 
Town Hall, a black-and-white structure of the 
early seventeenth century. On the homeward 
journey a stiff climb was undertaken to the 
summit of a hill called Cefn Carnedd upon 
which are the remains of a fine British camp 
The surrounding wall of the camp follows the 
outline of the hill, the area enclosed being 
about twenty acres. There were no remains 
of dwellings within the camp, as is usually the 
case in the stone enclosed camps of which 
Carn Goch and Tre’r Ceiri are notable 
examples, nor were there any _ indications 
of the presence of water. It would appear. 
therefore, that these camps were only used 
as posts to which a tribe could, with its 
cattle, retire when attacked by a superior 
force. The final halt upon a long and 
fatiguing day was called at Caersws, said to 
be the site of a Roman station. Though no 
mention of such a station occurs in the 
Itinerary, there can be little doubt of the pre- 
sence of the Romans at this spot. Traces of 
a square enclosure with rounded corners 
are plainly visible close to the present railway 
station, and it is said that during the construc. 
tion of the railway buildings a quantity of 
Roman pottery and tiling was discovered, 
Trifling excavations were made about half a 
century ago with similar results, and small 
finds are frequently reported. Influenced by the 
projected visit of the Cambrian Archzeological 
Association to the neighbourhood of Caersws, 
the Powysland club determined to make a few 
trial diggings under the direction of Dr. E. 
Davies Rees, but the spots were ill chosen, or 
the fates were unpropitious, for nething has yet 
been discovered. Simultaneousiy, however, with 
this work, the digging of the foundations fora 
new house, distant about Ioo yards from the 
line of the camp, was proceeding, and herea 
large quantity of broken Samian and Upchurch 
ware was unearthed, together with broken 
amphorz and other unmistakable signs of 
Roman occupancy. Several coins turned 
up, one of the reign of Vespasian. In 
the centre of the excavated space a well was 
discovered completely choked with rubbish. 
The walling of the well is inferior to that of 
genuine Roman work, and the greater proba- 
bility is that it is the construction of the British 
tribe which entered upon the Roman heritage 
after the withdrawal of the legions. Caersws 
seems to be the point of convergence for four 
or five roads having Roman characteristics, 
and commands the eatrance to several 
valleys. But the absence of inscriptions 
forbids the idea that the camp, if it ever really 
existed, was anything more than a temporary 
fortification thrown up most probably during 
the operations against the Ordovices, and 
abandoned as a military post after the sub- 
mission of that tribe. On the other hand, there 
seems no room for doubt that a small colony 
of Roman civil officials had been planted and 
continued to reside here until towards the close 
of the Roman domination. The neighbouring 
lead mines of Trefeglwys would be almost 
certainly known to them, and they were much 
too practical to neglect their development. 
Cambrian antiquaries cannot be expected to 
be experts upon the Roman period. _ The 
Roman stations in Wales, with the exception ot 
Caerleon, were few and insignificant, and their 
destruction in subsequent times appears to have 
been so complete that little has been left to 
reward the labours and widen the knowledge 
of the Welsh archzeologist. It would therefore 
appear to be desirable that such an authority 
as Mr. Haverfield should be consulted upon 





the finds already brought together by Dr. 
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ss 
pavies Rees before further excavations are 
attempted. : 
On Friday the party made an excursion 
round Newtown, proceeding first to the ruins 
of the old parish church, beautifully placed on 
the banks of the Severn. The eastern and 
western ends, the southern wall, and the 
western tower are still standing, and sufficiently 
roclaim it to have been another instance of 
the local type. It appears, however, to have 
dated in part from an earlier period than most 
of the neighbouring churches, and it may well 
have been the pattern from which surrounding 
parishes derived their form of edifice. Richard 
Owen, the social reformer, was born at New- 
town, and lies buried here. The very name 
Newtown postulates the existence of an older 
community, and history informs us that this 
earlier settlement was called Lianfair in 
Kedewen. The town became subject to 
the great border family of Mortimer, 
successive members of which fostered its 
progress by granting important municipal 
privileges to it at various times. These, 
most probably, called a new town into exis- 
fence after complete quietness had been 
assured upon the Welsh border by the power 
of Edward I., for we find in a Charter of 
that King of the year 1321 the style 
changed into “the new town in Kedewen.” 
The old church just mentioned had possessed a 
beautiful oaken screen, which, upon the deser- 
tion of the church about thirty years ago, fell 
upon evil days. After much hacking about, 
part of it was re-erected in the new edifice that 
had been built at the other end of the town, 
where it proved offensive to the zesthetic taste 
of the parishioners. It was again removed, 
and relegated to a cellar in the vicarage, 
whence it was disinterred for the inspection of 
the visitors. ‘The modern church is by the late 
Mr. Penson. The party next started upon 
the drive to Montgomery. The Severn is here 
agently-murmuring stream, having the high- 
way as companion through the beautiful low- 
lying ground. Several places of historic fame 
were passed in the course of the drive, such as 
the Ford of Rhyd Whiman, a favourite spot for 
the solemn settlement of disputes between the 
English kings and the Welsh princes ; and, 
further on, the Ford of Rhyd-y-Gors, the scene 
of a great Saxon defeat by Gruffudd ap 
Llewelyn, in 1037, concerning the locale of 
which Mr. Freeman has made a sad error in 
his “Norman Conquest.” The party soon 
crossed Offa’s Dyke, which in this neighbour- 
hood is easily traceable, and at Chirbury found 
themselves on English soil. Chirbury is the 
site of an Augustinian priory, of which almost 
every vestige has vanished except the 
nave of the priery church, which, being 
parochial, was consequently saved from 
the general destruction. The work of oblitera- 
tion was so effectively performed at Chirbury 
that there are now no church records, no paro- 
chial terrier, and, so the visitors were in- 
formed, scarcely any documents relating to 
the priory in the British Museum or Record 
Office. The modern parish council finished 
what their forbears had accidentally spared, 
for upon the establishment of the first council 
and the handing over of the parish books, they 
were ordered to be destroyed as worthless. 
The present building consists of nave and 
aisles, being without doubt the priory church 
cutoff short of the crossing. The period is Early 
English. The original east window, which is 
placed in a shallow chancel erected in the 
tighteenth century, is formed of three plain 
lancets, and at the western end of the south 
aisle is a pair of lancets of plain but effective 
work. The piers of the nave are much out of 
the perpendicular, but the roof timbers have 
been secured by iron ties. There is a fine 
western tower crowned by a timber balus- 
trading. The font is curious ; it is circular in 
shape, with two projections on opposite sides 
Which appear to have been intended as 
handles; at equal distances between these 
Projections are two others of different charac- 
lt. The chalice, dated 1595, is a very good 
specimen of the communion service of the 
Period ; the cup is of enormous size, of much 
later date, and the paten is of the late seven- 
teenth century. Portions of the dismanfled 
Priory are built into the churchyard walls, 
and the lower part of a beautiful clustered 
column, which appears to remain in situ, 
Would probably be found to mark the 
horthern transept of the conventual church. 
Number of medizeval tiles discovered at 
Yatious periods have been fixed in the porch 
% a neighbouring house, but though pro- 





tected by a mat, they should be removed from 
the many chances of destruction which beset 
them. A fine library of chained books, which 
may possibly have been formed in the latter 
years of the priory, and which was certainly 
enlarged by the early Protestant vicars, is now 
at the vicarage. Chirbury is, of course, for 
ever associated with the sainted Lord Herbert. 
Lymore is a house about a mile from the town 
of Montgomery of interest to antiquaries 
as presenting an example of seventeenth- 
century black-and-white domestic architecture 
which has escaped internal renovation or 
alteration. It has been described and illus- 
trated in an early volume of “ Montgomeryshire 
Collections.” Several of the rooms still con- 
tain the tapestry with which their walls were 
covered when the house was in the heyday of 
its glory. It is the property of Lord Powis, 
and is maintained as a shooting-box. Mont- 
gomery possesses attractions for all sorts and 
conditions of antiquaries, its stock of show 
places being so varied as to present examples 
of the fortified structures of three distinct 
epochs. Its strategical importance early re- 
commended it to the race which, for better 
name, we may continue to call the Ancient 
Briton. The people who built the camps on 
the tops of the rounded hills of this district and 
enclosed them with earthen walls must have 
recognised the suitability of the height now 
called Ffridd Faldwin for the purposes of a 
defensive post. They accordingly established 
one there, whence its masters must have long 
dominated the surrounding country. Later on 
came the people whose chieftain favoured the 
conical mound, the deep enclosing trench, and 
the outer courtyard. This structure is on a 
gentle eminence, far below the Briton’s 
breezy camp, yet with a prospect ex- 
tending many miles in each direction that 
would remove the danger of a_ surprise 
Next came the builder of the strong stone 
tower and the scientifically constructed stone 
wall. Disdaining the sites of his predecessors, 
he fixed upon a hill intermediate in height 
between the two. Montgomery appears in 
Domesday (A.D. 1086) as a castellum. Does this 
refer to the moated mound, or had Earl Roger 
of Shrewsbury already commenced operations 
in masonry? Could we but answer this appa- 
rently simple question, we should have gone 
far towards the settlement of the much-debated 
problem of the period of the moated mounds. 
We can at any rate say with confidence that if 
Earl Roger had selected the site of the present 
castle and had built his keep ere Domesday was 
compiled, one of his successors or vassals 
started afresh in the reign of Henry III. at the 
structure, the ruins of which exist at this day. 
The restricted space at the top of the hill 
was levelled and enlarged by the construction 
of walls of solid masonry on the sides where the 
hillfell sharply away. The entrance to the castle 
was to the north-west, the only direction from 
which it could be attacked, and a strong keep 
rose on the northern scarp a few yards from 
the gateway towers. Beyond this it is impos- 
sible to make out the features of the structure, 
there remaining little else than immense 
mounds of broken and shapeless masonry. 
Traces of the outer defences can be observed 
following the slope of the ground. The final 
object of the visitors attention was the church 
cf Montgomery, which must have been erected 
coterminously with or directly after the castle. 
It consists of nave, chancel, and north and 
south transepts. The work is of the early 
thirteenth century, and, though plain, exceed- 
ingly good of its kind. A single-light window 
in the south transept is especially noteworthy, 
it having light and graceful shafts with 
capitals, whereas all the other windows of 
the same period have only the usual rounded 
and unbroken moulding. The eastern window 
is good Perpendicular. Theré is a screen of 
not very good workmanship which is said to 
have come from Chirbury Priory. The tower 
is at the crossing, and is of the massive 
Llanbadarn Fawr type. Two effigies are pre- 
served within the church, one of a knight of 
about the close of the thirteenth century, the 
other a knight of about a hundred years later. 
There is also the tomb of a Herbert who died 
in 1600, in the monstrous style of that period. 

Small as was the attendance, the present 
year’s meeting was one of the most interesting 
of the Society’s recent fixtures. The pro- 
gramme of work was found too long, and items 
had to be sacrificed each day. This is so 
common a fault in the arrangement of such 
gatherings that expostulation seems useless ; it 
has the humanitarian excuse that it spares the 


long-suffering horses, and brings the travellers 
back to dinner at reasonable hours. The ad- 
dress of the president for the year, Lieut.-Col. 
E. Pryce-Jones, M.P., was a model of what 
such occasions should produce from gentlemen 
who do not profess to be themselves learned 
in the archzeology of their district. Nothing 
could exceed the courtesy of the local honorary 
secretaries, Mr. R. Williams, F.R.Hist.S., and 
Mr. Pryce Wilson Jones, nor the general ex- 
cellence of their management. The hospitality 
of the gentry of the county of Montgomery is 
well known to every visitor to the county ; it 
was displayed to an even greater extent than 
usual towards the party of antiquaries, and 
was accompanied by such genuine kindness 
and consideration as to double the gratification 
of its recipients. Three papers were pre- 
sented to the evening meetings, one by the 
Ven. Archdeacon of Montgomery upon the 
camps and fortified posts of the county, which 
produced the interesting discussion already 
referred to ; the second by Mr. R. Williams, 
F.R.Hist.S., on “ Dolforwyn Castle” ; the third 
on “ Wanten Dyke,” by Mr. J. M. E. Lloyd. Per- 
fect weather accompanied the party through- 
out, and contributed not a little to the complete 
success of the meeting. There is but one sub- 
ject upon which a grumble is fairly admissible, 
and for which the permanent officers of the 
Association are solely responsible. The 
members who make it a point of attending the 
annual meetings are occasionally presented 
with a programme of the particular district in 
which they happen to meet that is not only a 
guide to the antiquities of the district anda 
compendium of information respecting hotels, 
trains, postal business, and the like, but is of 
permanent value to the inhabitants. At other 
times they receive nothing beyond a meagre 
list of the places to be vi-ited. The present 
occasion happened to be the turn for one of 
the latter productions. Members visiting New- 
town for the first time had to find out as best 
they could the names of hotels, and a few of 
them who had been unable to procure this 
local information were doomed to wander 
from house to house in search of shelter. The 
prograinme was accompanied by a sketch-map 
which was worse than useless, for it was not 
furnished with a scale of distances. Suvh a 
programme is unworthy of the committee of 
the Association, and, it is to be hoped, will 
never be repeated. 
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SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


STATED shortly, the raison d’étre of a con- 
sumptive sanatorium is to provide a centre 
constructed on the latest hygienic principles, 
where advantage is taken to the fullest extent 
of sun and air, to teach the temporary occupants 
to adequately appreciate these blessings, and 
so to regulate their lives that they may go 
forth as apostles of health, carrying their 
knowledge into their various family circles. 

The movement for what is called the open- 
air treatment of tuberculosis patients has been 
extensively practised in Germany for many 
years. As long ago as 1859 a sanatorium was 
erected in Silesia, at Gorbersdorf, and since 
then the various German States and insurance 
boards have actively entered into the scheme, 
and numerous sanatoria have been erected. 
Some are in the nature of hospitals, adopting 
as part of their treatment open-air living. 
Others are in the nature of homes where 
patients in the earliest stages of consumption 
are received, and open-air living is the primary 
treatment, seconded by regular discipline in 
hours of rising from bed, of eating, and retiring 
to rest, by bathing, by graduated exercise—in 
short, by living on hygienic lines. 

It may be convenient to lay down the main 
lines on which a sanatorium should be con- 
structed, and in this connexion it is to be borne 
in mind that it is recoguised by nearly all 
medical men that to get anything like satis- 
factory results, patients should be admitted in 
the first stage of the disease. In fact, cures 
appear to be an inverse ratio to the duration of 
the disease. We will, therefore, assume that 
patients enter the sanatorium when first 
attacked. They are not then incapable of 
moderate exercise, nor are they expected to be 
confined to their beds. Of course it may be 
that temporarily they are weak, and that rest 
in bed may be necessary for a time. 

First as to site. A sandy subsoil should be 
selected, so that rain may be readily absorbed. 








* A paper read at the recent meeting of the British Con- 





gress on Tuberculosis, by Mr. Edwin T, Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Clay is relatively impervious, and a soil with 
clay not far from the surface gets waterlogged. 
Evaporation creates ground mists or fogs, 
which are very bad for consumptives. Again, 
a low-lying site on sand or gravel is bad, 
because the subsoil water percolates through 
the subsoil, and renders the earth moist and 
cold. This percolation also forces outwards 
ground air or air charged with carbonic acid 
gas, aslow poison. The site should, therefore, 
be elevated, but not on the summit of a hill. 
The ideal site is the southern slope of a hill 
sheltered from north and east winds by trees. 
On sandy soil the trees will generally be some 
species of pine, the resinous exudation from 
which is health-giving, imparting a clean and 
brisk flavour to the air. It is sometimes held 
that the near presence of sheets of water is 
objectionable ; but that, I think, only applies 
to ponds and semi-stagnant waters. A rapid 
river may be beneficial, owing to the exchange 
of air to which its movements give rise. 
Witness the case of Nordrach in the Black 
Forest, where the Harmerbach, coming from 
the higher lands, passes through the village, 
close to some of the buildings of Dr. Walther’s 
Colony; or again Harlaching, near Munich, 
standing on a hill above the torrential Eiser. 
The life and movement of such waters hasa 
bracing and energising influence on humanity, 
whether sound or sick. 

Given, then, a site on sandy subsoil amid 
pines, the next thing is to place the sanatorium 
in an elevated position. It is not good to put it 
on a flat plain. Shut in by woods, with a 
strictly limited prospect, the influence on a 
patient is bad. There is a sense of confinement 
most depressing to all nervous temperaments, 
Hohenhonef, not far from Cologne, is high up 
the mountain, with beautiful and very exten- 
sive views of and beyond the Rhine. Nurem- 
berg-Engelthal, in Bavaria, commands a wide 
stretch of scenery. From Falkenstein, in the 
Taunus mountains at Cronberg, near Frankfort, 
the panorama is only limited by power of sight. 
Dr. Walters’ Sanatorium at Crookesbury Ridges, 
in Surrey, has in a less elevated position also 
extensive views. Again, there should be a wide 
clearing on the south side of the building, and 
in a less degree on the other sides. Admit to 
building and to gardens plenty of sunlight. 
The curative value of sunlight, with its germ- 
destroying power, is imineasurable. The 
clearing, too, gives the sense of freedom and 
lack of restraint. The charm of the seaside is 
largely the gratification of this sense. Another 
point of great value is to set the building well 
away from a high road, and in a sandy district 
this is of especial importance. Dust of any 
kind is, of course, very bad for affections of the 
throat or respiratory organs, and the dust from 
a high road, laden, as it is liable to be, with 
foecal matter, and carried about by high winds, 
is worse than all. Of course, a good water 
supply is essential. Where a public service 
is not available, a well should be sunk on 
the higher side of the sanatorium. It will 
there not be in danger of contamination 
from sewage, and, also, once raised to the sur- 
face, the water will flow by gravitation to the 
building—a great saving in expense of main- 
tenance, 

Sewage purification and disposal are im- 
portant matters. I found among the South 
German institutions—both sanatoria and 
general hospitals—that it was the common 
practise to treat the sewage with an infusion 
of sulphur earth, a natural product of which, I 
believe, there are considerable deposits near 
Cologne. The mixing was a very simple pro- 
cess. At Falkenstein the mixture was con- 
tained in a closed vessel placed in the outlet 
chamber of a divided sewage receiving tank. 
The inlet chamber received the sewage, from 
which by a screen or tray, paper, &c., was 
separated. This chamber, at a certain level, 
emptied itself by asiphon. To the top of this 
siphon a small pipe from the mixture vessel 
was attached, and as the sewage passed it drew 
a charge of the mixture by suction. The efflu- 
ent was then conveyed from the second 
chamber to another receiving tank at a dis- 
tance divided into two chambers, and ultimately 
to four settling tanks, used in rotation, and 
alter a period ranging from two to four weeks, 
the liquid was discharged on to the land. 

Atthe Nuremberg General Hospital, which 
is quite new, a more elaborate apparatus is 
used. The main drains discharge into a cess- 
pool or receiver, with an outlet trough at the 
level of the inlet pipe. This trough discharges 
on to a species of water wheel contained in the 
cent:al of three open brick tanks. The two 


side tanks contain ‘the sulphur earth mixture, 
kept in a state of agitation to prevent precipi- 
tation. The rotation of the wheel is arrested as 
the bucket comes into position under the 
trough and is filling. While the filling is 
going on two small streams of the sulphur 
earth mixture flow in from the sides. The 
treated sewage then passes over a weir to a 
channel, with an iron screen over it to catch 
foreign substances, and thence to two large 
circular settling-tanks, intended to be used 
alternately, with funnel-shaped bottoms about 
seven metres deep in all. Suction-pipes are 
fixed to near the bottom of these tanks, and 
the heavier deposit is pumped up to a hydraulic 
press when the sewage is formed into cakes to 
be carted away for manure. The liquid from 
the tanks passes away. 

At Harlaching, after similar treatment with 
sulphur earth, the sewage passes into the rapid 
Eiser, and I am told all the sewage of Munich 
passes into the river without ill effects, owing, 
I suppose, to the tremendous current. 

A Nordrach the sewage goes into the ordi- 
nary closed cesspool. When this gets full it is 
emptied by means of a portable enclosed appa- 
ratus, probably known to many officers of 
health and sanitary engineers. Briefly de- 
scribed, this is a cylindrical closed tank, 
mounted on cart wheels, with a long flexible 
suction-hose. When the suction-pipe has been 
let down to the bottom of the cesspool, a charge 
of chemical explosive expels the air from the 
cylinder through a valve, and the vacuum is 
immediately filled with sewage. This is carted 
away and spread over the land. 

I did not hear of any case in South Germany 
where a septic tank treatment was adopted. In 
the new sanatorium at Wokingham, in Surrey, 
there is a septic tank with two or three settling 
tanks attached, and from these the effluent 
passes on to the land. Where the sewage can 
be delivered into a public sewer there appears 
to be no medical objection to its doing so with- 
out treatment. In London the sewage of the 
large scarlet fever and diphtheria hospitals so 
passes, and no evil results follow, as was con: 
clusively proved by a Local Government Board 
Commission. 

The great danger from consumption appears 
to arise from bacilli contained in sputum. When 
the moisture evaporates these bacilli are blown 
about and become a source of danger. In all 
sanatoria provision should be made for dealing 
with sputum by cremation. At Nordrach each 
bedroom is fitted with a pair of lavatory basins 
—one for washing, the other for spitting. It 
seems to me the waste pipes of the Jatter must 
become contaminated, and in any case I do not 
like the idea of sputum pa3sing into a pipe. 

Having now dealt with these general features, 
we come to a consideration of typical sanato- 
rium buildings. 

It will be noted that all that I submit to your 
notice differ radically in planning. Unless 
otherwise mentioned, all the German institu- 
tions have double casement windows, are 
heated by low-pressure steam radiators, and 
are electrically lighted. In some of the latest 
institutions, as Harlaching and Krailing, the 
administrative buildings are separate and dis- 
tinct from those containing patients, but not so 
in others nor in earlier ones. For example, at 
Falkenstein, which is the first institution I pro- 
pose to describe, the kitchens, larders, &c., are 
in the basement of the block. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that this institution 
commenced in what had been a private house, 
and although by additions it is now a large 
place, the original house remains part of it. 
The staff, except the medical men, live in the 
block. 

It will be seen by the general plan that there 
are detached blocks. Engine and boiler houses, 
stablesfor horses and cows, workshops, laundry, 
&c. The main building, containing a basement 
and three floors above, one of which is in the 
roof, consists of a centre block facing E.S.E., 
with two symmetrical wings at a slightly 
obtuse angle, enclosing on three sides a terrace 
garden. To the N.E. is a very large dining- 
hall opening on the S.S.E. to a wide verandah 
continued in a N.E. direction to the chief 
doctor’s house, and forming a covered prome- 
nade about 65 metres, or, say, 200 ft. long. On 
the south sidea long annexe, with an enclosed 
verandah or gallery facing west, leads to 
another docior’s house containing the consult- 
ing-rooms, &c. On the east side of the gallery 
are the gardener’s house, mortuary, &c. The 
total frontage in a straight line measures about 
1,000 It. The sanatorium has accommodation 





for one hundred and twenty patients of either 


[ sex, with seventy single and twenty - five 


double bedrooms, generally of a large cubic 
capacity. There are three main Staircases 
The staff consists of a medical superintendent 
with three assistants, a managerial staff of 
four, The total staff, male and female indoo 
and out, is ninety-two. There is one waiter to 
eight or ten patients. There is no regular 
staff of nurses and no separate accommodation 
for them. They are only taken in if required 
by patients. The patients’ rooms generalj 
face south or east, but others north and south, 
west ; the majority are in single file on one 
side of a corridor, but there are several rooms 
on the other side. There are two slipper baths 
for patients and a douche-room in the base. 
ment. The water-closets are contained in the 
building. The floors of bedrooms are covered 
with linoleum ; the walls are plastered. There 
are no rounded angles. The ventilation is by 
the windows. 

The liegehallen are attached to the building 
forming wide verandahs on the three sides of 
the terrace at the level of the basement floor 
which is above ground on this side. In the 
grounds there are large open pavilions and 
smaller summer-houses containing couches 
all fancifully and luxuriously appointed, and in 
the building are winter garden, reading 
writing, billiard, and music rooms. Alto. 
gether this is a high-class residence, medically 
conducted, where wealthy patients may live 
cheerful lives in beautiful air and glorious 
scenery. It may be worth noting that each 
patient's serviette is kept in a linen envelope— 
claimed as a very sanitary arrangement. 

Ruppertshain, a few miles distant, near 
Konigstein, is modern, is for poorer patients, 
and is more strictly a sanatorium. It is on 
plan a flat crescent three stories in height, 
above a basement with two short wings, and 
accommodates 122 patients—ninety male, thirty- 
two female. There are no separate admini- 
strative buildiiugs, but the kitchen is in the 
west wing, on the ground floor. There are 
eighteen rooms with one bed, seventeen with 
four beds, and six with six beds, of a cubic 
capacity per patient, for men, of 20 to 30 
metres, and for women, of 30 to 4o metres, 
The staff consists of the medical superinten. 
dent, with two assistants, a secretary, and a 
lady superintendent or matron. There are 
three female and two male nurses, and twenty- 
four male and female servants. There are two 
main staircases from bottom to top. The 
patients’ rooms face south and are in single 
file, with a corridor on the north side. There 
are nine slipper baths for the patients and one 
douche for each sex, all in the body of the 
building. The floors of bedrooms are of plain 
uncovered deal boards ; the walls and ceilings 
are of plaster. In the older portion of the 
building there are no concave angles to the 
rooms, but in that most recently built all angles 
are concave except at the floor, where they are 
most needed. At the ends of the building 
there are two-storied liegehallen, about 12 ft. 
wide. There are no fireplaces, and the venti- 
lation is by the windows and doors. One of 
the medical officers, who courteously showed 
me over the institution, was of opinion that 
wards with as many as six beds were not so 
good as those with only two or three. He 
thinks a few balconies to bedrooms, large 
enough to take beds, are desirable. 

The Niirnberg Heilstiatte, Engelthal, a few 
miles from Henferfeld, is a modern building— 
a parallelogram consisting of basement, three 
other floors and then rooms on the gables. 
There is no separate administrative block of 
buildings. It affords accommodation for fifty 
patients in seventeen rooms, two containing 
five beds, two with one bed, the others having 
three beds each. The cubic capacity per 
patient is 40 metres. There is one staircase, 
which is not sufficient for so high a building 
with so many residents. All patients’ rooms 
face south, and have a corridor on the north 
side. Dr. Bauer is the medical superintendent, 
and has no assistant. There are three female 
nurses and seven female servants. There are 
four slipper baths and three douches, all in the 
body of the building. There are six water- 
closets for patients, similarly placed. A hand- 
some dining-room faces south, and is served 
from the kitchen in the basement. The floors 
are of uncovered deal boards. Wallsand ceilings 
are of plaster and have concave angles, except 
at floor, which omission the doctor laments. 
The plastered surfaces are artistically de- 
corated, a feature which I commend to the 
notice of our hospital authorities. The //cge- 





hallen are quite detached, one being on the 
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as 
terrace at the south-west of the sanatorium, 
the other in the woods. Ventilation is by 
windows and doors. Dr. Bauer thinks it 


better not to have more than three beds ina 


FT cecil like to mention the great attention 
paid to the details of furnishing in this institu- 
tion. The bedsteads are simple in manufac- 
ture, having footboards ot iron covered with 
finoleum, with spring mattresses. The bed 
mattress is filled with Kapock, an Indian fibrous 
material of which Dr. Bauer speaks well. The 
bedside tables are of zinc, enamelled, with 
lass tops, and zinc drawers, having rounded 
ends for cleanliness. In these the soap trays, 
tooth brushes, &c., are kept. The centre 
tables in the wards have ash tops unvarnished, 
and the legs and framework are of varnished 
deal. There are no drawers to them. 

The next building I propose to describe is 
one of quite another type of plan. 

The Stidtisches Sanatorium at Harlaching is 
afew miles’ drive from Munich, on the top of 
ahill, in a fir forest. This building may be 
described as a hospital. It is primarily for 
consumptives, but a few other cases of non- 
infectious character are received. They also 
make a speciality of dental surgery, and the 
dental operating room is fitted with every 
kind of the most modern dental appliances. 
Accommodation is provided for 212 patients, 
half of each sex, but the ultimate scheme is to 
add buildings so as to accommodate 600 
patients. Dr. Hermann is the medical superin- 
tendent, and there are three assistant medical 
officers. The remaining staff consists of a 
manager, a legal clerk, a clerk, and one matron. 
There are twenty-one female nurses (members 
of a sisterhood), two male attendants. Of 
servants there are nine female and eight male, 
including engineering staff. The hospital is a 
building E-shaped on plan, three stories in 
height, with, I am glad to say, no basement 
rooms. Its main entrance frontage is towards 
the north. There are twenty-eight wards, six 
with twenty beds, six with twelve beds, twelve 
with single beds, and eight isolation rooms, 
each with one bed, but I think some of these 
last-named are appropriated for three -bed 
wards. The cubic capacity per patient is 36°36 
metres. There are four staircases, two in the 
centre and one at each end, and one lift. The 
windows reach nearly to the ceiling. There 
are twelve slipper baths and three douches, 
two slipper and one douche at each extreme 
angle, all contained in one room divided by 
partitions. There are eighteen water-closets 
for patients, badly arranged, each group of 
three with a slop sink being placed in one 
room, in the body of the building, with only 
one window. It is surprising to find such an 
arrangement in these modern buildings—an 
arrangement which the medical superintendents 
all condemn and lament. 

The aspect of the wards is as follows :—The 
twenty-bed wards are axially east and west, with 
Windows north and south. On the south side 
of the wards, three stories high, are the Jiege- 
hallen, about 12 ft. wide. Dr. Hermann thinks 
these are very conveniently placed, but too wide, 
and owing to the fact that they are of solid 
masonry, arcuated on each floor, they keep off 
foo much sun. Had they been 9g ft. wide with 
pillar construction they would, he thinks, have 
been admirable. There are other Jiegchallen 
in the grounds. The twelve-bed wards are 
north and south, with windows east and west. 
The single-bed wards face east or west respec- 
lively, the isolation rooms north. The floors 
: the wards are of concrete covered with 
inoleum. Walls and ceilings are plastered. 
No angles are rounded, a fact of which the 
doctor complains. Ventilation, when windows 
are closed, is by means of warmed air inlet 
> by outlet shafts. Time is too short to 
alow me to describe these in detail. The 
fresh air is warmed by passing through a case 
containing a steam radiator, but Dr. Hermann 
complains that the air so heated is too dty. 

an this statement was interesting, because 

lave always had this objection to steam 
radiators for heating such inlets. The same 
result does not arise when hot water is used 
dane lighting is by electricity, and all the 
— whe hag sagge The day accommodation 
nde nts 1s excellent. There are two 
ng dining-rooms in the centre for each 

X, looking into the large quadrangles, and 
4 reading-room to the south of these. There 
vty two handsome chapels, one for Poman 

atholics, one for Protestants, 

nate ministrative block is north of the 

m. It is said to be sufficient for the 


ultimate scheme. The plan is very complete 
and admirable. There are, however, two 
points I venture to criticise, and these are :— 
(1) placing the linen drying-rooms over the 
washhouse and finishing-room ; (2) placing the 
disinfector in the basement of the main block. 
The plan of the whole is a hollow square sur- 
rounding an open quadrangle. The south 
block contains the doctor’s and priest’s resi- 
dences. On the south-west is the laundry ; on 
the south-east are the kitchen, with dining- 
rooms attached, for female staff, the residences 
of the assistant-matrons and nursing sisters. 
The west side contains the residence of the 
manager, servants, and engineer ; and to the 
north of these the cow and pig stables, poultry 
house, &c., with fodder-lofts above. The east 
side contains the stables, coachhousé, &c. The 
boiler-house and engineer’s department are in 
the centre of the quad. The rest of the base- 
ment contains heating apparatus, disinfector, 
and very extensive cellarage. The cow-stable 
is a regular feature at most of tke sanatoria, 
and those I have seen are beautifully kept. The 
importance of pure milk is evidently fully 
recognised. ' I quit the description of this insti- 
tution with regret. One of the most modern 
consumption hospitals visited by me, I found it 
to be full of interest in all kinds of detail, and 
the many hours Dr. Hermonn kindly gave up 
to explaining everything are amongst my most 
pleasant recollections. 

We turn to yet another type of plan in the 
Volksheilstatte Krailing, about half an hour’s 
walk from Planegg, in Bavaria. The whole 
district is a forest, principally of pines, and the 
Volksheilstatte is beautifully placed, and seems 
the ideal abode of rest and seclusion. This is 
strictly a sanatorium for open-air treatment of 
men only. It receives 120 patients. Dr. Krebs 
is the chief medical officer. He has two 
assistants. The matron does the correspond- 
ence, otherwise the institution is managed 
from Munich. There are twelve nursing 
sisters and three male attendants. There are 
twenty-one servants in all, male and female. 
The sanatorium contains a basement and three 
other stories. It consists of a central block 
with two wings at widely obtuse angles, and 
at the south-east and south-west intersections 
there are pretty chapels for Roman Catholics 
and Protestants respectively. There are three 
patients’ rooms containing 109 beds ; thirteen 
rooms have single beds, fourteen have two 
beds, six have three beds, two have four beds, 
six have five, and two have six; but 120 
patients can be accommodated if necessary. 
The cubic space in single bedrooms is fifty 
metres, in other rooms from thirty to thirty- 
three metres per patient. There are two stair- 
cases. The doors have fanlights, but not to the 
ceiling. All patients’ rooms face south, and 
in the multi-bedded rooms there are four with 
side windows. There is an unobstructed 
corridor on the north side of the rooms. The 
kitchen is in the basement of the central block, 
the dining-room being on the ground floor on 
the south side, with a sitting-room adjacent. 
There are four slipper baths in one room on 
the ground floor, divided by curtains, and one 
douche room. There are eighteen water- 
closets, in groups of three, arranged on each 
floor in one room in the heart of the building 
with only one window. There is on each of 
the upper floors a room fitted with lavatory 
basins on both sides, in all there are thirty 
basins, the best accommodation I have seen in 
any sanatorium. ‘The floors of all rooms are 
covered with linoleum. The walls and ceilings 
are of plaster, with concave angles, except at 
floors, the omission of which is, of course, com- 
plained of. 

The patients’ bedrooms are all on the first 
and second floors. The northern side of the 
ground floor of the west wing contains the 
matron’s and nurses’ rooms ; that of the east 
wing the consulting room, lavatory, doctors’ 
bathroom and the patients’ baths. On the 
south of these are corridors, and south of these 
again are the Jiegehallen, about three metres 
wide. These form a structural arcaded 
verandah beneath the patients’ bedrooms. 
There is also a liegehalle seventy-eight metres 
long in the woods, fitted with eighty couches. 
The ventilation of the patients’ block is by the 
window and by a central turret. The medical 
officer’s rooms are on the north side of the 
central block, with a committee-room on the 
first floor. 

At some distance east of the sanatorium is 
an administrative block connected by a sub- 
way. This block consists of basement and 





hree other stories. It contains the boiler and 


“ngine houses, disinfector, accumulator-room, 
laundry, stables for cows and horses, and 
residences for the remaining staff and female 
servants. 

I conclude the description of German Sana- 
toria with that of the Nordrach colony in the 
Black Forest, nine miles from the little station 
of Biberach. To describe this colony one 
must picture the locality. The road from the 
railway ascends, and for some miles follows 
the river Hammerbach. The scenery is beau- 
tiful. On either side the hills covered with 
trees slope up from the river, sometimes gently, 
sometimes in bold escarpments. Inthe grey 
distance they rise to small mountainous heights 
dotted everywhere with trees, save for patches 
of greensward. In the midst the rapid river 
sparkling in the sun, which on the day of my 
visit also glistened on the snow-clad trees. 
Rising ultimately to a height of about 1,500 ft. 
above the sea, we passed through Nordrach, 
where a sanatorium of the hotel type has just 
been erected, and some half-mile or more 
beyond we come to Dr. Walthers’ famous 
colony for consumptives. Here there is no 
sanatorium proper, but many small buildings 
dotted about the hill-side. We alight at one 
containing the office and kitchens, with a long 
dining-room for patients attached. A wooden 
structure, simple enough in character, with 
windows on both sides and a gravel terrace 
on one side. High up the hill to the left 
is the largest building of three stories, con- 
taining rooms for twenty patients. It consists 
of a long centre, with two short wings at 
obtuse angles of some 190 deg., so that they 
face to the S.S.E. and S.S.W. At the intersec- 
tion of the angles are hexagonal turrets. There 
are two staircases. In this building, as in the 
others, each patient has a separate bedroom of 
about fifty cubic metres capacity. All have 
single casements with fanlights, which latter 
are hung at the top and open outwards. There 
are balconies to some of the rooms. The 
ventilation is by the windows and doors. 
Each bedroom is fitted with a douche bath, 
supplied with hot and cold water. There are 
only two slipper baths altogether, and these 
are solely used for medical purposes. There is 
only one water-closet for every ten patients, 
placed within the building. The floors are of 
wood, covered with linoleum. The walls and 
ceilings are of narrow boards, beaded not only 
at the edges, but on the solid parts, and there 
is a moulded wooden cornice. There are no 
concave angles. It is strange that all canons 
of smooth surfaces and rounded angles are 
here set at naught. The explanation probably 
is that there is no dust in the place. I have 
before noted that each bedroom is fitted 
with two lavatory basins, one for washing, 
one for sputum. There are no liegehallen. 
Dr. Walthers objects to them. He says, 
“You should.not make patients lazy, but active.” 
There are a few ordinary summer-houses in 
the grounds. Another building of two stories 
is provided for sixteen patients, and the rooms 
are only about 8 ft. high. It is not only elec- 
trically lighted, but heated by electric radiators 
of the doctor’s own manufacture. The medical 
staff consists of Dr. Walthers and another phy- 
sician of equal standing, as the doctor was 
careful to tell me. Thereis a secretary. There 
are no nurses as such, the doctor holding that 
nursing, as we know it, “ought to be done by 
the medical men.” There are two female ser- 
vants to every ten bedrooms. In parentheses 
it may be interesting to know that Dr. Walthers 
strongly objects to the plenum system of venti- 
lation, about which we lately heard a good 
deal, of which he has had experience. 

There are various other buildings forming 
the colony dotted about here and there. Among 
them is the doctor’s house, with the sitting- 
room made so that in the summer the external 
wall or enclosure can be completely removed. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that Nor- 
drach has nothing of the structural sanatorium 
about it. Itis a hamlet on a mountain side, 
“far from the madding crowd.” Nature pro- 
vides varied refreshment for the body and 
mind. For the rest, it is a little world where 
patients place themselves under a medical man 
of strong, masterful personality, who orders 
their being generally. To live in sucha position 
a life of simplicity under hygienic rules, to have 
no cares, and to be interested is to be, as 
nearly as our mortal frame wil! permit, free of 
disease. We have, however, to deal not with 
an ideal place and life, but with the workaday 
world. For ordinary mortals, and specially 
for those of our poorer brethren, we must 
bring to their aid everything that sanitary know- 
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ledge of building can give. Before leaving 
this part of my subject I wish to express my 
indebtedness to the following medical gentle- 
men, who extended to me the most courteous 
hospitality and gave me in the readiest way 
every information and assistance in my in- 
vestigations :—Dr. Hess of Falkenstein, Dr. 
Curschemann of Ruppertshain, Dr. Bauer of 
Niirnberg Engelthal, Dr. Hermann of Har- 
‘ching, Dr. O. Pischinger of Krailing, and 
D:. Walthers of Nordrach. 

It may now be of interest to briefly describe 
one or two modern English institutions. I 
have had the pleasure of visiting the sana- 
torium near Crookesbury Ridges under the 
direction of Dr. J. Rufenacht Walters. Dr. 
Walters is too well known as the author of an 
admirable book on sanatoria to need any other 
introduction here. His sanatorium is a small 
one, for twelve patients, but I am glad to learn 
it is about to be doubled. The sanatorium 
consists of twelve single bedrooms on one 
floor, all with French casement windows 
facing south and opening on to a verandah, 
canvas covered, for reclining couches. A cor- 
ridor runs the whole length behind. There is 
one nurse, and she lives in the building. 
The cubic capacity of the rooms per patient is 
about 1,100 feet. The floors are of wood 
covered with linoleum. The walls and ceilings 
are of plaster, with slightly concave angles, ex- 
cept to floor—a regretted omission. The ven- 
tilation is by the windows, by inlet tubes, and 
by shafts at ceiling level across the corridor to 
the north. In the new block there will be 
fanlights to the doors, so that all the room may 
be scoured with air. There is a room with one 
slipper bath and one earth closet, both opening 
from the corridor. In the new block these will 
have disconnecting lobbies. The dining-room 
is attached, and also opens from the corridor, 
and beyond it are the kitchen and offices. The 
heat is by hot water radiators. The lighting is 
by electricity. 

It might be here opportune to consider the 
question of the best position for liegehallen or 
reclining verandahs. There is some difference 
of English medical opinion on the subject. It 
is held by some, and it seems to be a sound 
doctrine, that if patients are so delicate that 
they must lie down the greater part of the day, 
‘they should be as near to the medical man and 
to their own bedrooms as possible, so as to 
save the strain of even a short walk. In three 
of the five typical German buildings described, 
the liegehallen form verandahs to the actual 
buildings, and the convenience of these is ap- 
proved by the medical chiefs of all, the only 
complaints being in regard to excessive width 
and solidity of building. In one of the others 
there are reasons of planning why this cannot 
be done. At Crookesbury Ridges the same 
verandah scheme is adopted and approved, and 
is to be repeated in the new block. In the 
perspective view shown by me as a design for 
a sanatorium, I have adopted this arrangement 
with a balcony over for half the building, and 
it will be seen the width and construction is 
such that the German objections do not apply. 
Dr. Hermann thought this arrangement very 
satisfactory. 

A larger institution is that called Pinewood, 
at Wokingham, designed by Mr. F. Jones, who 
has kindly lent me a plan. This has accom- 
modation for sixty-four patients, each in a 
single bedroom of an average cubic capacity 
of 1,100{ft. The institution consists of a central 
block of three stories, containing the consult- 
ing-rooms, offices, and dispensary, with resi- 
dences for the medical staff above. Detached 
from this on either hand is a patients’ block of 
two stories, containing thirty-two single bed- 
rooms, These blocks face S.S.E. and S.S.W., 
and each has a corridor on the inner or 
northern side. There is one staircase. The 
ground floor walls are of brick ; the first floor 
is enclosed by wood framing covered with 
boards and tiles. There is one resident nurse 
in each block. The douche and slipper bath- 
rooms and water-closets are on the north side 
of the corridor, and open directly from it. The 
windows are single casements which do not 
reach the ceiling. 4 ne aoors have no fanlights. 
The floors are boarded and covered with 
linoleum. Walls and ceilings are of plaster. 
There are concave angles, except to floors, 
where angle fillets are fixed. The heating of 
rooms is by open fires, that of corridors by hot 
water radiators. Ventilation is by windows 
and doors. Lighting is by electricity. The 
administrative block is detached to the north, 
it contains a handsome dining-room, with 
service and nurses’ rooms attached, Kitchen 


and offices, with female staff bedrooms over, 
and other rooms adjacent. There is a laundry 
— with disinfector, an engine-house, stables, 

c. 

I may now perhaps describe a sanatorium 
which the Brompton Consumption Hospital is 
about to erect at Frimley, in Surrey, from my 
designs. It is to accommodate one hundred 
patients, and, unlike the others, it is for non- 
paying inmates. There are fifty-two single 
bedrooms, twelve with two beds and eight with 
three beds, Every patients’ room will face 
S., S.S.E., or S.S.W. Outside the central 
block is a wide paved terrace. It will 
be noted that, unlike the German Sanatoria, 
we have provided a large number of single 
bedrooms. By some it is held that for the 
poor, rooms with more than one bed are best, 
as patients like company. On the other hand, 
others—among them Dr. F. R. Walters—hold 
that it is better for the patient’s recovery, be he 
rich or poor, to have a bedroom to himself. 
It must be remembered we contemplate that 
only first stage cases (with exceptions) will be 
admitted, and every inducement should be 
given to make patients get out into the open 
air as much as possible, the bedroom only 
being used at night. Of course, there are 
cases where it may be desirable for two or 
three to be together, as where bleeding is 
likely to occur, when one can help the other. 
We have therefore effected a compromise, 
fixing our maximum at three beds. Many of 
the German doctors with whom I have dis- 
cussed the question favour this as the maxi- 
mum when it can be adopted. 

The sanatorium proper, or patienis’ block, 
is two stories in height, and consists of a 
central block with four radial wings or 
pavilions, all built of brick, the upper story 
tile hung on the brick. By this arrangement 
any one floor of the two sides of the four 
wings may be appropriated to women, leaving 
the others for men ; and each group is self- 
contained, with its separate sanitary conveni- 
ences. It also affords much greater facilities 
for classification than could be found in one 
building of the ordinary type. The main 
entrance hall is in the centre, and behind it is 
a day room facing south, with two three-bed 
wardsat the sides. East and west of the hall 
are the consulting and matron’s rooms, dis- 
pensary, and sister’s duty-room. The first 
floor has similar patients’ and sisters’ accom- 
modation, a residence for the matron, and a 
bedroom for the housekeeper. Overhead, in the 
roof, are bedrooms, &c., for female servants. 
rhe pavilions are connected to the centre by 
enclosed corridors having windows on both 
sides. Each wing contains twenty-two beds. 
The corridor on the north side has no 
obstruction whatever to light and air. 
Opposite every room door there will be a 
window in the corridor, and as all doors will 
have fanlights carried, like the windows, to the 
ceiling, we shall get thorough ventilation, and 
even on hot sultry days the cooler air on the 
north side of the building will induce a current 
to the hotter south side. The windows will 
be casements, those on the ground floor open- 
to the floor, so that, if necessary, beds may be 
wheeled out. The casements are so con- 
structed as to keep out rats and other vermin 
while the windows may remain wide open. 
On the first floor there will be outside jalousie 
shutters, which can be closed either to exclude 
rain or intense sun heat, the windows remain- 
ing open. On the ground floor, rolling canvas 
blinds, like those over shops, will effect not 
only the same purpose, but will shelter beds or 
couches outside. By this means we get the 
advantages of a verandah. On each floor are 
two large linen rooms, and on the ground 
floor are boot-cleaning rooms. 

Between each pair of pavilions is a sanitary 
tower, detached except for a cross-ventilated 
lobby. This contains all the patients’ water- 


closets, baths, lavatories, and housemaids’ 
closets. I have provided no urinals in the 
building. They are filthy things at best, 


and with lifting closet seats are unnecessary. 
For the nursing staff on duty, separate 
lavatories and water-closets are provided 
on both floors. There are two main staircases, 
and at the outer end of each pavilion a fire- 
escape staircase. The heating generally will 
be by hot water, throughout the lighting by 
electricity. The floors will be of wood covered 
with linoleum, and all walls and ceilings will 
be of plaster with concave angles everywhere. 
To the north of the sanitorium proper, and 
reached by a glass-covered way for wet 





weather, are the two patients’ dining-rooms 


— 


and a general assembly hall. Behind are the 
kitchen block, female servants’ hall and men’s 
room, &c. At the east end is the nurses’ home 
to the west the medical officers’ residence 
Nearer the main road will be the laundry, 
boiler, and electrical engine houses, ambulance. 
mortuary, and gate lodge. There are two 
laboratories. The plans have received the 
most careful consideration of the medical staff 
and I have particularly to express my indebted. 
ness to Drs. Theodore Williams and Fowler, 
who, with the sub-committee, have gone 
minutely into every detail of the scheme. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted to 
refer to the new Camberwell Infirmary jp 
course of erection from my designs. There 
will be 800 beds in the institution, ™M 
reason for mentioning it here is, that the 
Board of Guardians have on the advice of 
the Medical Superintendents, Dr. Keats and 
myself, made special provision for treating 
tubercular patients. We have three large 
wards of twenty-four beds each, in which 
practically the whole length of the walls or 
enclosures on three sides are made to open, so 
that the patients may be said to lie in the open 
air, and above the wards are flat roofs with 
easy access, so that the patients can be actually 
in the open air all day long. 

As far as ] am aware, this is the first Poor 
Law institution in the kingdom where this has 
been done, and we hope it may be the means 
of bringing open-air treatment to the poor at 
their own doors in a practical way. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES IN PAR. 
LIAMENT-STREET. 


THE following letters on the above subject 
appeared in the Times of Saturday and Monday 
last :— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I fear that there is grave danger that the 
public offices about to be erected in Parliament- 
street will be spoilt by the action which the Govern- 
ment propose to take. 

It will be within the recollection of your readers 
that the architect, Mr. J. M. Brydon, who had been 
selected for the work, unfortunately died before his 
drawings were completed. It now appears that, 
from motives of false economy, the Government 
intend to entrust the completion of the designs to 
the Office of Works instead of following the pre- 
cedent which was set on the death of Mr. G. E. 
Street before the completion of the Law Courts, 
when Sir Arthur Blomfield was appointed to super- 
intend the completion of the building. 1t is true 
that the First Commissioner of Werks proposes to 
add Mr. Brydon’s chief assistant to his staff for 
this purpose, and I have not a word to say against 
this gentleman, nor against the permanent staff, 
who no doubt are thoroughly competent for their 
own special work; but that work is not the erec- 
tion of vast buildings of national importance. 

The character of Mr. Brydon’s design is such that 
its effect when completed will depend, far more 
than it is easy for the public to realise, upon the 
proportions of the cornices and mouldings, and the 
design of windows, doorways, and innumerable 
other minor parts of the building. Mr. Brydon was 
unable to complete the drawings for these details, 
and if, therefore, this important mass of buildings is 
to be carried out in a manner creditable to the 
country it is of the utmost importance that an archi- 
tect of the first ability should be appointed to com- 
plete the designs of one who had been selected with 
much care from among the foremost members of his 
profession,.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR W. SOAMES. 

House of Commons, July 30. 


S1R,—I think that some one who is not an archi- 
tect should support Mr. Soames’s appeal to the 
Government to appoint an architect of distinction 
to finish Mr. Brydon’s incomplete drawings of the 
details of the new public offices. My excuse for 
joining in his appeal atid for writing this Ictter “- 
that I was a member of the Celect Committee 0 
the House of Commons that inquired into and re- 
ported in 1897 upon the sites for the proposed = 
Government offices. In the general proposals 
whieh they laid before that Committee the Govern- 
ment showed an unusual liberality and a large a 
preciation of the importance of adding 7 hag 
dignity and beauty of Central London. And } ; 
Akers-Douglas, as Chairman of that Committee, “—r 
since then in his conduct as Chief Commissionet 9 
Works, has displayed deep interest in the success “1 
execution of this great scheme, and a constan 
desire to consult the best architectural opinion. sa 

It is the more remarkable, therefore, that t € 
Government and he should now hesitate to edi 
step which common sense would seem to dicta . 
It is possible, no doubt, that satisfactory effect Mey 
be given to Mr. Brydon’s designs by the officia 4 : 
the Office of Works, assisted by Mr. Brydon’s we 
draughtsman. But who is there outside the walls 





of that office who is not convinced that it is in- 
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gnitely more likely that these details will be satis- 
factorily and artistically worked out if their 
secution be entrusted to some architect of note ?— 
Yours faithfully, ’ C. A. WHITMORE. 

rs Cadogan- place, S.W., 

i August 3. 

gir,—May I support the plea put forward by Mr. 
coames that turther steps should be taken by the 
office of Works to complete the new public build- 
ings in harmony with the intentions of the late Mr. 
prydon ? There is no financial difficulty, as ample 
rovision was made by the Treasury for the archi- 
tect’s fees ; 20,0007. was allotted for the Westminster 
hyildings, and I understand that of this amount not 
much more than 10,000/, was spent during Mr, 
prrdon’s lifetime. A very large balance, therefore, 
remains, and, while we all applaud the wisdom of 
\r, Akers-Douglas in appointing Mr. Brydon’s chief 
assistant to continue as draughtsman, I feel strongly 
that the money ought not to be intercepted by the 
Treasury. 

The site is one of the finest in London, and it 
would be deplorable if we save a few thousand 
pounds and thereby imperil the dignity and refine- 
ment of our new Government buildings.—I have 
the honour to be your faithful servant, 

74, Brook-street, August 3. BALCARRES.” 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The] Magazine of Art contains an article 
giving, under the title of “The Home of 
the Royal Cambrian Academy,” an account 
and illustrations of the fine old house called 
Plas Mawr, at Conway, built in the sixteenth 
century by Robert Wynne, and now the pre- 
mises of the Cambrian Academy of Arts. The 
writing and illustrations—the latter very good 
—are both by Mr. E. W. Haslehurst. Stephan 
Sinding, a Danish sculptor whose work is the 
subject of an article, appears to be one of the 
modern school of mystics in sculpture; his 
“Terra Mater” and “ Man and Woman” sug- 
gest the influence of Rodin. An illustration is 
also given of a remarkable Kashmir shawl 
(modern work) worked with a plan of the city 
of Sringar. The execution is said to be so 
fine as to give at first sight the impression of 
stamped work. 

The Art Fournal describes Taormina under 
the title “A Suburb of the Sun,” the illustra- 
tions being by Mr. C. Kingwood, and Mr. 
Arthur Tomson illustrates Dorchester with pen 
and pencil; and yet again there is another 
descriptive and illustrative article of the same 
kind, on Rothenburg, by Mr. James Douglas. 
There is a fine illustration of M. Debat-Ponsan’s 
charming picture, “ En Plein Air,” as a frontis- 
piece to the number. 

Inthe Studio we come again on the Topo- 
graphical article; Tréport being the subject. 
“Something too much of this.” Mr. Alexander 
Fisher's article on “The Art of Enamelling” 
(continued from last issue) is really valuable, 
lorit gives practical instruction in the technique 
of this fascinating branch of art. 

In the Artist Mrs. Chance’s paper on old 
and new furniture and on furnishing is very 
good in many of its remarks, especially as to 
the bad influence of fashion in turning out 
Sood designs and bringing in bad ones, but some 
of the illustrations, which “we presume are 
supposed to be what we ought to like, are both 
poor and clumsy, and really not better than 
some of the despised trade furniture, only they 
are less hackneyed. Simplicity in furniture 
design need not descend into awkwardness and 
Want of style. 

a A rchitectural Record (New York) con- 
bn an article by Mr. Frank Fowler on 
— painting and a word to architects.” 
‘ural painting appears to be receiving great 
—— in the United States, and Mr. Fowler’s 
po in writing is partly to urge that the 
= should be given his best chance by being 
oe with the colour-scheme and the 
Po aneey ofa whole apartment. He instances 
Pantene?) the serious mistake made in the 
tg at Paris, by parcelling out the 
diene among a number of painters of totally 
Cha nt styles. As he says, if Puvis de 
= vannes had only had the whole, we might 
Po fhern a great work in decorative paint- 
~~ would have enhanced instead 
ithetion one the architectural unity of the 

i To the same number Mr. Caryl 
pes anion an article on the rather 
alpits ject of “Episcopal Thrones and 
ment House sticle on “New York Apart- 
number ie by Mr. C. H. Israels, with a 
ondon a Plans, may interest the builders of 
not think pewnans houses, though they may 
N they have anything to learn from it, 





and arrangement differing considerably from 
ours. The article on the “New York Stock 
Exchange,” in its present edition a piece of 
academical classic architecture designed by 
Mr. Post, is of value on account of the plans 
and the detailed description of the construction 
and arrangement. 

The Architectural Review (Boston) in No. 6 
of its eighth volume, gives a number of 
interesting designs of memorial gateways 
erected at Harvard University ; all, apparently, 
designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
A gateway is a very suitable form of memorial 
erection. and the examples given here, though 
they are all rather simple and unpretending in 
form for memorial gateways, are in the best 
possible taste, and show at the same time a 
great deal of variety. Besides those given in 
the plates, there are several other examples in 
the text, accompanying an article on the sub- 
ject by Mr. W. D. Swan. The number in- 
cludes another article, with some small illus- 
trations, on “Recent Buildings at Harvard 
University,” by various architects. They all 
seem to affect a very quiet and decidedly 
English style. This may be called a Harvard 
number of the Review. 

The illustrations in the Berlin Architektur- 
welt show a curious collection of examples o 
the eccentric cleverness of modern German 
architectural and decorative design. There 
are views of a restaurant by Herr Reimann, 
which, except on the entrance or business- 
front, looks rather like a country chateau 
There is a charitable institution in brick, with 
semi-Gothic details of a rather wiry character 
(Herr Diestel). Then we come on an effec- 
tively treated apartment house by MM. 
Schilling and Wiehe, a very nice piece of 
street architecture ; followed by a large 
country house that looks like a church. 
Then we come to what are, let us hope, the 
examples of imaginary architecture only, 
for anything more rampant in its eccen- 
tricity than the ‘“Landhaus” from the 
Berlin art exhibition of the year it would be 
difficult to find; it is a kind of nightmare. 
Messrs. Schulz & Schlicting’s Casino (also 
an exhibition drawing) is something more 
reasonable; and Herr Reuters’s competition 
design for the Dresden Rathhaus is a more 
sober and indeed somewhat heavy architec- 
tural conception ; the same architect’s sketch 
for a church is an almost lunatic design ; on 
the other hand his sketch for a “ Bismarck- 
Thurm’”’ is rather fine, though the finish at the 
top is very ugly. Herr Reuters represents 
one type of German architectural design 
of to-day, in which the object seems to be 
to reduce everything to masses of wall and 
round stumpy columnar effects ; it looks like 
an utterly unpractical school of architecture, 
suitable only for monumental towers and the 
like. The new school of furniture has its turn 
in the illustrations, and there are some ex- 
amples of ceiling design of various degrees of 
eccentricity ; that by Professor Seliger, with a 
figure with the feet pointing to each angle, and 
a symbolical representation of the sun and the 
starry heaven, is rather fine. Whatever may 
be said about the uncertainty of aim among 
English architects of to-day, we seem really to 
be very sober and collected in our aspirations 
in comparison with the Germans, if we may 
take the medlev of this present periodical as 
typical. 

The Edinburgh Review contains an article 
on the at present specially interesting subject 
of “ Temporary Stars,” for the appearance and 
disappearance of which no definite explanation 
is brought forward, though various suggestions 
are made; but the article is an able one bya 
competent hand. Another article which we 
may mention in the same number is that on 
“The Spectacular Element in Drama,” in the 
main a defence of spectacular effect, which the 
writer thinks supplies the relief, for the less 
educated portion of the audience, which Shake- 
speare, in the absence of this resource, was 
fain to supply by the introduction of “ comic 
business.” It is rather curious to note that 
in following out this line of argument the 
writer of the article comes round (though with- 
out appearing conscious of the coincidence) to 
Voltaire’s condemnation of the vulgarities of 
the porter in ‘“‘ Macbeth,” as being quite out of 
keeping with the general spirit of the play. 

In the Quarterly a paper on “The Dawn of 
Greece” reviews the recent discoveries in 
Early Grecian archzology, especially in Crete. 
The Monthly Review contains a long article 
by “Julia Cartwright“ (Mrs. Ady) on the 





“¢w-York requirements in the way of plan 


Castello of Milan, which has been in process 


of repair and restoration (we hope not of too 
drastic a character) during the last eight years, 
under the direction of two architects, Signor 
Beltrami and Signor Gaetano Moretti. A 
plan of the castle is given (it is something 
rather new in England to find a literary re- 
view condescending to give plans of build- 
ings), anda sketch of its history, together with 
photographs of paintings in which some of 
the former owners of the castle are introduced, 
or which are connected with its history. 

In Blackwood the writer of the generally 

witty and thoughtful ‘Musings without 
Method ” has a good deal to say, with which 
we are entirely in agreement, in regard to the 
neglect of old buildings of interest, and the 
indifference with which people in this country 
will allow an interesting old building to be 
pulled down, or a fine view to be spoiled by 
buildings of no charm. He speaks well and 
eloquently in regard tothe subject of Hogarth’s 
house, and of the view from Richmond Hill. 
But he falls into the common and vulgar error 
of attributing these vandalisms to architects, 
who are in fact the strongest opponents of them. 
He must needs indulge in the usual easy sneer 
at the English architecture of the day. ‘ The 
architecture of modern England is oddly suited. 
It buys its windows in Italy, its round towers 
in France, its tiles in Lambeth, and its deco- 
rations everywhere.” This is of course a 
parody of a well-known speech in Shakespeare 
—Portia’s description of one of her suitors ; 
but there is no point in it. Where are the 
round towers that are “bought” froni France, 
or the windows from Italy? The prevalent 
tendency of English architecture lately has 
been to become decidedly English—to take 
the detail of our own classical buildings 
as a model. The sentence is therefore non- 
sense, and suggests that the writer has paid no 
attention to recentarchitecture, What follows 
is still more absurd, and in fact worse than 
absurd: ‘moreover, our architects have too 
often shown so keen a desire for a job that 
they have condemned as unsafe walls which, 
having stood the storms of centuries, were pre- 
pared to endure the centuries yet unborn.” 
That is an utterly unpardonable libel on archi- 
tects. who, as a fact, are almost always on the 
sideof conservatism in dealing with old buildings; 
and in cases where an architect does condemn 
walls as unsafe, is it not possible that he is a 
much better practical judge of the matter than 
a literary man? It is not creditable to a 
magazine of the standing of Blackwood to 
publish such nonsense ; but on these subjects, 
unfortunately, the editors of literary magazines 
are as ill-informed as their contributors. 
In Scribner Mr. Frank Fowler, under the head- 
ing of,‘ The Field of Art,” asks what is the best 
heritage of the art of painting from the nine- 
teenth century. In an American magazine we 
know the answer before we read. It is the 
latest school of France which is the heritage ; 
beginning with Troyon and Rousseau and 
ending with Millet and Monet. We are shown 
that the revolt of Delacroix and Géricault 
against the Academic School was only half a 
revolt; that they still retained a conven- 
tion of their own, and did not come 
into close enough contact with nature. That 
is true; Delacroix was thoughta dangerous 
radical in his own day; we now see 
that he was nothing of the kind. We can 
also see—what Mr. Fowler apparently does 
not see—that Troyon and Rousseau were no 
more “natural” artists than Delacroix. They 
translated nature into an art of their own, they 
did not imitate her. It is now asserted that 
the latest school of all—Monet and the other 
impressionists, are the people who have led 
us into the true path in painting. So it 
seems to many people now; but how 
will it seem fifty years hence? Will there 
not be critics then who will find out that 
the Impressionists had not got hold of the 
real thing, just as Mr. Fowler can now 
see that in the case of Delacroix? In thesame 
number is an interesting topographical article 
on “Rural New York”—the picturesque and 
rural element on the outskirts of New York, 
with illustrations showing what very primitive 
and very English-looking cottages and farms 
are to be found around the outskirts of New 
York. 

In the Century Mr. Cole’s “ English Masters” 
series of engravings is represented this month 
by a very good translation of Turner’s well- 
known work “A Frosty Morning,” one of the 
finest of the works of his middle period. The 
frontispiece forms No. 6 of “Examples of 
American Portraiture,” a portrait of a lady by 
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Mrs, Adelaide Cole Chase, an artist who is a 
native of Boston, and has studied under MM. 
Jean Paul Laurens and Carolus Duran. The 
portrait is one with a good deal of original 
character. ‘‘ Venice Gardens” is what may be 
called an ornamental article on this charming 
subject, by Mr. Lee Bacon, and is decorated 
with a profusion of ornamental borders and 
sketches by Mr. H. McCarter. An article on 
“ Photographing by the Light of Venus,” by Mr. 
W. R. Brooks, gives some surprising examples 
of photographs obtained, on a highly sensitive 
plate, from the light of Venus, without the inter- 
position of any lens or magnifier. ‘“ What a 
Train-despatcher Does” may be of interest in 
giving us an insight into American railway 
working ; we have nothing to learn from them 
in that way. It is amusing to read some of the 
specimens of telegrams—“ Engine 309 leaking, 
and could not handle full train from Piedmont,” 
&c. That is what comes of the American 
system of building locomotives cheaply to last 
only ten years, till the next new model 
comes up. 

In Harper “The Birth and Death of the 
Moon,” by Dr. E. S. Holden, is an admirable 
popular resumé of what astronomical science 
can tell us in: regard to the past and probable 
future history of the moon and its mechanical 
relation to the earth. 

The Pall Mall Magazine, under the title 
“Napoleon at Play,” gives the history and 
some illustrations of his Consular house at 
Malmaison, now (through the munificence of 
M. Osiris) preserved as a Napoleonic museum. 
“Over a hundred miles an hour—the story of 
the Monorail,” by Mr. Wayland Smith, jun., 
is a paper on the subject of the projected 
monorail line from Liverpool to Manchester, 
with illustrations of the railroad and carriages. 
The writer sees everything couleur de rose in 
regard to his favourite system of railway, and 
we can by no means accept all his conclusions, 
which still want the practical test of expe- 
rience, but the subject is likely to be of in- 
creasing interest. In support of the argument 
that high speeds are safer and more practicable 
on a monorail than on the ordinary double 
track, Mr. Smith cites, what certainly seems to 
be to the purpose, the superior flexibility and 
safety of the bicycle in turning corners at 
speed, as compared with the tricycle. But 
then the bicycle rider brings his bodily balance 
into play, leaning over to the inner side of the 
curve as he turns, to neutralise the centrifugal 
force. Is any similar action contemplated or 
possible with the monorail electric railway ? 

The Westminster Review contains an article 
by Mr. E. H. Selby Lowndes on “The Rural 
Exodus,” an endeavour to arrive at the causes 
of the continual migration from rural districts 
to London and other large towns. Mr. Lowndes 
has a new theory to account for this, which 
may be correct. He thinks the causes are to 
be found in the dulness of country life and in 
the awakened ambition of the present better 
educated race of labourers, rather than in any 
housing or labour problem. An agricultural 
labourer who has had a temporary town berth 
and returns to his native fields, does so in a 
spirit of superiority of which he makes no 
secret. He has seen life, and his rural com- 
peers are ambitious to see it also. There may 
be a good deal of truth in this. If so, what is 
the remedy ? Perhaps the solution is suggested 
in the epilogue to Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
Let the influential and wealthy country gentle- 
men exert themselves to put more life and 
interest into their neighbourhoods, 

In the quarterly ournal of the Sanitary 
Institute, the only important sessional paper 
is that by Drs. Kenwood and Butler on 
“‘ Sewage Purification and Standards of Purity.” 
The authors believe that the biological method 
of sewage purification is not only the most 
rational, but also the most effective, and that 
what may be termed percolating filters are 
much more effective than filters which are 
allowed to stand full for a time. They are 
also in favour of preliminary tank-treatment, 
although rather for the purpose of simple 
sedimentation than for any gain in purification 
effected by anaérobic bacteria. In the discus- 
sion Dr. Rideal insisted on the necessity of an- 
aérobic treatment for the purpose of hydrolising 
fat, celluloid, straw, vegetable fibres, &c. The 
authors’ contention that the ordinary standards 
of chemical analysis are quite untrustworthy as 
an index of the character of an effluent appeared 
to meet with general approval, as did also their 
definition of a good effluent as one that will 
“not undergo offensive decomposition under 
any circumstances to which it is likely to be 





subjected before finally reaching the sea.” In 
a contributed article, Mr. Douglas Archibald 
draws attention to some of the defects of the 
biological treatment of sewage, particularly the 
small degree of purification effected, and sug- 
gests that chemical precipitation in tanks 
followed by filtration, will give much better 
results at little or no extra cost. 

Feilden’s Magazine contains an important 
article by Mr. Milton P. Higgins, on the possi- 
bility of getting a higher standard of general 
education among machinists, by a system of 
half-time school and half-time working extend- 
ing over four years. The moral is of course 
that we can get the best work from the best 
educated machinists, those who combine intel- 
lectual education with familiarity with practical 
work. Among the other contents of the num- 
ber are an article on ‘“ Modern Ice-making 
and Refrigerating Plants,” and one, the first of 
a series, on “How Great Britain is Meeting 
Foreign Competition,” this article dealing with 
the subject of electric traction. In the course 
of the article it is mentioned that some 
American managers computed that they could 
get as much work from English workmen in 
a fifty-hours’ week as from American workmen 
in a sixty-hours’ week. This is not what we 
generally hear, and is so far satisfactory. The 
writer considers that it is from the want of 
capital and enterprise rather than from any 
deficiency in the manual labour that England 
is losing her foreign trade. 

In the Engineering Magazinc is an article on 
“The American Locomotive as a High-speed 
Machine,” in which the writer makes the 
damaging admission (which we are not in the 
least surprised at) that the nature of a large 
proportion of the railroads in America renders 
high speeds impossible, even with the best 
constructed engines. ‘There is no object 
in building higher-powered locomotives 
to drag trains up steep hills, and round 
short curves, or upon gradients more or less 
heavy, by brute force. There it is merely 
burning the candle at both ends, for it in- 
creases the expense of maintenance without 
improving the service.”’ The criticism, it will 
be observed, is purely from the commercial 
point of view ; the question of the safety of 
the passengers does not come in. A long 
article on “Great Electric Installations of 
Italy,” by Signor Bignami, will probably be of 
interest to English electrical engineers. 

In the Essex Review (quarterly) an article on 
“The Dykes of the Thames” gives a résumé of 
a subject of both practical and picturesque 
interest, about which even Londoners, who live 
so near the lower Thames, for the most part 
know very little. It is interesting to find that 
some of the first dykes made to keep the 
Thames water within bounds were constructed 
by Dutchmen, brought over here in conse- 
quence of their national familiarity with the 
problem. 

The Church Builder (quarterly) contains No. 
8 of Mr. Micklethwaite’s series of “ Occasional 
Notes on Church Furniture,” in which he 1s 
sarcastic (and not without reason) on the mis- 
chief done by “ the practical man” who under- 
takes to carry out small repairs in the church 
from time to time without troubling the 
authorities to call in the architect. 

We have received also the Révue Générale, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Knowledge. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MALLOCK MEMORIAL, TORQUAY.—The result 
of this competition has now been published. 
The successful competitor is Mr. Donkin, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth. The number of 
designs submitted was 79. Mr. Hine, archi- 
tect, of Plymouth, assessed the designs on 
behalf of the Committee, and his recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Donkin’s design was accepted Ly 
the Committee. 
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NEW BRIDGE, WHITCHURCH. — The wooden 
bridge that crosses the Thames between Whit- 
church and Pangbourne is to be replaced with one 
constructed of steel, and with abutments of brick 
and screw piles; the new bridge, having a total 
length of 270 ft. in four arches, has been designed 
by, we understand, Messrs. Joseph Morris & Son, of 
Reading. 

THEATRE, LOWESTOFT.—Lowestoft Theatre in 
the Marina has been rebuilt and renovated. The 
plans were prepared by Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., 
of London. The building contract has been carried 
out by Mr. George Elsey, of Kirkley. The building 
has cost between 6,000/. and 7,000/.,and will seat 








1,300 persons. 


ee 


SZllustrations, 


COMPETITION DESIGN, HEREFORD 
MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 


@ ea) HIS design was submitted in the recent 
Qf) unsatisfactory competition reviewed jn 
the Builder of July 20, the illustrations 
showing an attempt to provide the accom. 
modation required in a convenient, workable 
and architectural manner. 5 

The street fagade was to be executeg in 
Portland stone, and the roof covered With 
stone slates. 

The authors, Messrs. Bateman & Bateman 
and Mr. Alfred Hale, of Birmingham, sy}. 
mitted the drawings under the device of 2 
figure I within a green wreath. 

We give the perspective view, section, and 
two plans. 











NEW COLLEGE, SCARBOROUGH, 


WE give the perspective view and two plans 
of this building, the architects of which are 
Messrs. Hall, Cooper, & Davis, of London and 
Scarborough, whose design was selected in 
a competition. 

The building is to be constructed of local 
material faced with local red pressed bricks 
and stone dressings, the roofs being covered 
with red: Ruabon tiles. The main entrance 
has a southern aspect, and the main road to the 
college is planned from Filey-road. Care has 
been taken to arrange the block so as to 
sever the master’s house from the school 
and dormitories, and yet make the whole 
one building, the connecting link between 
the two being the kitchen. The arrange. 
ment of rooms on the south of the build. 
ing comprises the main entrance, with 
inquiry office and entrance hall. To the east of 
this is the master’s common-room and boarders’ 
recreation and reading room, which is 209 ft. by 
17 ft., and is fitted up with bookshelves and 
specially arranged so that the pupils may have 
its advantages for night study in lieu of the 
schoolroom. To the west of the entrance is the 
secretary's office and boardroom (the latter 
being adaptable to other requirements), and 
master’s study, which is carefully arranged in 
order that the master may have access to the 
school apart from his residence. The dining- 
hall is to the north of the principal staircase on 
the first floor, and is capable of dining 100 
scholars, the tables being arranged so that all 
the boys face the centre table. The pians show 
the room to have two spacions bay windows 
overlooking the sea. To the west of the 
dining hall is the servants’ room, and adjoining 
is the kitchen and scullery. The servants’ hall, 
china closet, &c., adjoin the kitchen. The 
master’s house is at the south-west angle of the 
building, having a separate entrance, with 
convenient dining-room and drawing-room 
overlooking the south front, and adjoining the 
study. : 

The schoolroom is entered from the main 
entrance corridor, which corridor runs the 
whole block of school buildings, and could be 
extended with any future extension of class- 
rooms. The schoolroom is 52 ft. by 24 ft., and 
is capable of assembling 200 boys. Itis to be 
heated with hot-water radiators, and the plans 
show two large open fireplaces at each end “ 
addition. To the west and south are arrange 
three classrooms, properly lighted, fitted with 
dual desks, heated with radiators and open 
fires, and arranged to accommodate ss 
boys, in addition to which classes could : 
taught in the schoolroom and lecture-hall. 
To the north and east of the = 
is arranged the day scholars’ entrance wit 
vestibule porch. The chemical an 
is planned to accommodate twelve boys ‘s 
practical work at the same time, and is 
be fitted with the latest chemical ——— 
ments, working tables, &c., in accordance = 
the regulations of the Science and Art —_ 
ment. The lecture-hall is to be fitted “- 4 
desks, seats, and a demonstration table. . 
the west of the school arrangements are = 
for lavatories, clothes drying-room, 4 . 
boarders’ locker-room, fitted with a ee 
locker for each boarder, and provinee = os 
lobby entrance from the grounds, by whic uti 
boys can reach their lockers and drying-t ing 
after football and other sports without — 
the main entrance. The first floor 1s er" : 
right and left of the main staircase, an 

: ing i ith head assistant 
spacious landing is planned with head a° nt of 
master’s room overlooking it, to the rigtt. 








> ° itories 
which are the dormitories. Two dormitor. 
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— 
have seventeen beds each, and one dormitory 
nine. Each dormitory is overlooked by an 
assistant master from his bedroom. In the 
master’s house there are five bedrooms, bath- 
room, &c., and the servants’ bedrooms are im- 
mediately over the master’s house, and com- 
pletely cut off from the other part of the build- 
ing. On the third floor is the nurses’ bedroom, 
sick day-ward, and a sick night-ward, specially 
jsolating any sickness from the other rooms. 
Here also is an extensive boxroom, fitted with 
box racks, and connected with a lift direct from 
the main hall. Five servants’ bedrooms are 
shown, but the architects state that these can 
be extended when required. The whole build- 
ing is to be warmed by open fires and steam 
radiators under low pressure. The ventilation 
will be by means of automatic or natural venti- 
ation. 

The contractors for the work are:—For 
bricklayers’, masons’, and plasterers’ work, 
Messrs. Overton & Son; for carren ers’ and 
joiners’ work, Mr. Geo. Scales ; for plumbers’ 
and glaziers’ work, Mr. G. F. Wells ; iron- 
founder and smith, Messrs. Appleby & Brog- 
den; tilers’ work, Mr. Jose. cargraves ; 
painting, Mr. Thos. Fidler. Mr. R. Dove was 
clerk of works. 

Mr. H.C. Fehr has modelled a symbolical 
sundial with figures over the main entrance 
on the south front. 

The school furniture and chemical laboratory 
and lecture theatre fittings are by Messrs. C 
White & Co., London. 








PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE, NORTH 
DEVON. 


Tuls is a design for a small house made by 
Messrs. Baillie Scott & Seton Morris, who 
_ we believe are no longer in partner- 
ship. 

The plan shows more attention to the 
differing requirements of aspect in dining- 
room and drawing-room than we sometimes 
find in small house plans. The drawing-room 
has its chief window west; the dining-room 
(which in so small a house would also be the 
breakfast-room) has its chief window east, but 
asmall bay, out of the main line of lighting, 
gives the opportunity for a south outlook when 
desired. The kitchen is, we presume, top- 
lighted. 





ADDITIONS, ROWLEDGE, NEAR 
FARNHAM. 


Tuis illustration is from a coloured drawing 
by Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I. It represents 
additions made to a small cottage having a 
large garden. The materials were local red 
brick and Portland stone. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Thompsett & Kingham 
of Farnham, from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Batterbury, architect, of London. 


—_— 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


ULsTER SocIETY OF ARCHITECTS —A special 
general meeting of the members of this Society 
was held in the rooms of the Society, 16, High- 
street, Belfast, on the 22nd ult. The chair was 
taken by Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A. (Presi- 
dent), The minutes of last meeting having 
been read by the honorary Secretary (Mr. N. 
Fitzsimons) were confirmed. Messrs. Craig, 
Jackson, and Tulloch were appointed to open 
ballot-papers for new members, and having 
handed in their report, the chairman declared 
the following to be duly elected, viz. :—As 
Member—Mr. W. J. W. Roome. As Associates 
—Messrs. R. Donnelly and J. V. Johnston. As 
Students — Messrs. W. A. Douglas, E. R. 
suey, and J. M. M‘Glade.—Sir Thomas 

téw, in an address, congratulated the mem- 
bers on the rapid progress made by the Society 
gg its formation, and expressed the hope 
at ina short time all the respectable archi- 
sg of Ulster would be members and would 
boa ee together as harmoniously as the 
a itects of Dublin and other large Cities in 
~ kingdom. — The Vice - President (Mr. 
WA J. Gilliland) made a statement on 
> alf of the Council as to the business 
— since the general meeting, held 
Soci 4g 28, and as to the prospects of the 
be y generally, He mentioned that seven 
adit of the Council had been held, and, in 
saci meetings of sub-committees for 

~y purposes. Two representatives had 
the appointed to represent the Society on 
Council of the Royal Institute of the 








Architects of Ireland, and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects had been officially in- 
formed of the inauguration of the Society, and 
had entered into official communication with it. 
The first appointment of architects, since the 
formation of the Society, for work of a public 
nature in the district—that of Messrs. Graeme- 
Watt & Tulloch, for the new asylum buildings 
at Purdysburn for the Belfast Corporation— 
was considered, and the details of the terms, 
which were placed before the Society at the 
request of the Council, were discussed, and 
were reported as unsatisfactory. A resolution 
had been forwarded to the Town Clerk on 
June 12 complaining of this unsatisfactoriness. 
The points objected to were that no travelling 
expenses were intended to be paid, that the 
remuneration was under that recognised in 
the profession, and that there were various 
other conditions as regards approval of 
plans and arbitrary rejection of same on 
account of disapproval by the Asylum Com- 
mittee, or, in case they exceed the archi- 
tect’s approximate estimate by more than 
Io per cent., without his having the oppor- 
tunity to recast them to bring the proposed 
buildings within the permitted cost limit. 
The opinion was expressed that when the 
Asylum Committee understood that the pro- 
posed conditions were unfair and unreason- 


able, the majority, at least, who only 
wished to be equally fair to the rate- 
payers and to those whom they em- 


ployed, would at once make the modifications 
which were suggested, as, of course, it was 
entirely against the interests of the ratepaying 
community that any services, especially those 
requiring great care and skill—the absence of 
which in architectural work was so disastrous 
in result—should be inadequately remunerated. 
—A communication had been received from 
the Belfast Master Builders’ Association in 
reference to the framing of a common form 
of conditions of contract, and as to other 
matters which they thought it would be to the 
mutual benefit of architects and contractors to 
discuss, and, if possible, settle. It was reported 
that sub-committees had been appointed by 
the Council of the Society and the Master 
Builders’ Association to have a conference 
with this object, and also that communications 
should be opened with the Royal Institute 
of Architects of Ireland, so that these matters 
should be settled to apply all over the country, 
instead of merely locally. The technical 
instruction of architectural students had also 
been considered, and application had been 
made to the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Corporation for representation on 
the No. 1 Consultative Committee of the 
Technical Institute, and the Corporation had 
agreed to co-opt two members out of four 
names to be submitted by the Society. It 
was felt that those members elected on the 
Consultative Committee would be of service 
in advising as to the art instruction of archi- 
tectural students, and that the experience 
gained on the committee would enable the 
Society to decide at a later date the ques- 
tion of the advisability of the promotion of 
classes in the new Technical Institute specially 
for architectural students. A recent competi- 
tion, which was unsatisfactory in its results, 
was referred to, and the hope was expressed 
that now when a professional Society was in 
existence to watch over the interests of its 
members, such would not occur again. The 
attention of the members was called to two 
resolutions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, passed on March 5, 1900, which 
read as follows —1. “ That it is not derogatory 
to the profession for an architect to sign his 
buildings in an unostentatious manner, similar 
to that adopted by painters and sculptors.” 2. 
“That it is undesirable for architects to place 
their names on boards or hoardings in front of 
bui'dings during course of construction for 
purposes of self-advertisement.” It was re- 
ported that the prospects of the success of the 
Society were of the most encouraging character, 
and it.was expected that within a very short time 
the membership would include every respect- 
able architect resident within the district. 
The members were urged to support the 
exertions of the Council by utilising their 
services in every possible way, especially by 
calling their attention to any matter of pro- 
fessional interest which came under the notice 
of any member. It was hoped by the 
individual endeavour of each member to sup 

port the objects of the Society as set out in its 
constitution, that the larger proportion, if not 





all, of the disadvantages and grievances under 
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which in the past the profession in the district 
had laboured would be ultimately removed.— 
On the motion of Mr. M‘Donnell, the action 
oi the Council in renting and furnishing rooms 
was confirmed.—Mr. M‘Donnell moved “ That 
the following four names be submitted to the 
Technical Instruction Committee, viz. :— 
Messrs. W. J. Gilliland, W. J. Fennell, H. 
Seaver, and N. Fitzsimons.’—Mr. Tulloch 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—The Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society recently made an excursion to 
Giggleswick, to inspect the new chapel now 
being erected at the Grammar School. The 
donor is Mr. Walter Morrison, and the archi- 
tect Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The visitors were 
entertained by the head master (Rev.G. Style), 
and were conducted over the chapel by Mr 
R. Evans (clerk of the works). 


Bites 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, held on 
July 29, being the day before the Council 
adjourned for the summer recess, the proceed- 
ings were governed by the clause in the Order 
of Reference, which empowers the Committee 
at certain seasons to act on behalf of the 
Council in relation to matters included in the 
Order of Reference. Those applications to 
which consent has been given are granted on 
certain conditions. Names of applicants are 
given in brackets. Buildings are new erec- 
tions unless otherwise stated :—- 


Proposed New Street out of High-street, 
Portland Town. 


That an order be issued to Mr. F. J. Stevenson, 
refusing to sanction the formation or laying out of a 
street tor carriage traffic to lead out of the north- 
east side of High-street, Portland Town, St. Maryle- 
bone (for Lord Howard de Walden).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Sirand.—Retention of a projecting illuminated 
sign at the third-floor level in front of No. 45, 
Strand, extending beyond the general line of buila- 
ings in that street (Messrs. Wylson & Long for 
Messrs. Anstiss).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass hood over the 
entrance to a house known as “ Kidderpore,” 
Finchley-road, Hampstead (Messrs. W. E. & F. 
Brown for Mr. G, A. Dunn),—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Ten houses, with shops on the 
ground floor, on the west side of Perry Hill, 
Catford, southward of the Two Brewers public- 
house (Mr. F. H. James).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A wooden oriel win- 
dow at the ground fluor level, in front of No. 11, 
Stratton-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. W. 
Woodward for Lord Welby).— Consent. 

Clapham.—Three houses, with shops on the ground 
floor, on the north side of Battersea-rise at the 
corner of Limburg-road (Mr. G. E. Nield for Mr. 
W. J. Vokes).—Consent. 

Clapham.—A one-story addition at the rear of the 
Prince Alired public-house, Haines-street, Battersea, 
to abut upon Tweed-street (Mr. M. P. Saunders for 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co., Limited).— 
Consent. 

Deptford.—Fixing of two lamps at the White Hart 
public-house, Grove-street, Deptford, to overhang 
the public way in New-street and Grove-street 
(Messrs. Humphreys-Davies & Co. for Messrs. Style 
& Winch, Limited) —Consent. 

Fulham.—Extension of the period within which 
the erection of one-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 19 to 26 (inclusive), Effie-road, 
Walham Green, was required to be completed, be 
granted (Mr. T. J. Evans for Mr. T. Davies) — 
Consent. 

Kernington.—A one-story addition to the drill hall, 
No. 76, Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, tu 
abut upon Reedworth-street (Mr. G. A. Lansdown 
for the Commanding Officer of the 3rd Middlesex 
Volunteer Artillery).—Consent. 

Mile End.—A railway station building on the 
north side of Mile End-road, Stepney, at the corner 
of Globe-road (Mr. C. A. Brereton for the White- 
chapel and Bow Railway Company).—Consent. 
Mile-End.—A railway station building on the 
south side of Mile End-road, Stepney, at the corner 
of Brantridge-street (Mr. C. A. Brereton for the 
Whitechapel and Bow Railway Company.)— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—An iron and glass shelter over 
the entrance to No. 13, Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent’s-park (Messrs. W. H. Lascelies & Co. for 
Miss A. Curtis).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Retention of two one-story shop3 
(numbered 98B and 98C respectively) on the south 
side of High-street, Plumstead, abutting upon 
Mineral-street (Mr. A. L. Guy for Mr. W. H. O. 





Ainslie),—Consent. 
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Newington, West.—An extension of the period 
within which the erection of five projecting arc- 
lamps on the parapet wall in front of the Princess 
of Wales Theatre, Kennington Park-road, Kenning- 
ton, was required to be commenced, be granted 
(Messrs. H. Greene & Sons, Limited).—Consent. 

Strand.—A factory building on the east side of 
Martlett’s-court, Drury-lane, at the corner of 
Crown-court (Mr. H. O. Ellis for Mr. L. Upcott 
Gill). — Refused. 

Hackney, South.—A two-story cottage on the east 
side of Durrington-road, Clapton-park, Hackney, to 
abut upon Ashenden-road (Mr. H. M. Wakley for 
Mr. R. H. Barnes).— Refused. 

Lewisham.—A house, with a shop on the ground 
floor, on part of the forecourt of No. 4, Belmont- 
hill, Lee (Mr, W. C. Banks for Mr. C. E. Banks),— 
Refused, 

Wandsworth.—A block of residential flats on a 
site at the south-east angle of Franche-court-road, 
Earlsfield (Mr. G. F. Grover for Mr. T. Hailstone). 


— Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Woolwich.—Buildings at the rear of No. 1, Beres- 
ford-square, Woolwich, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Beresford-street (Mr. 
A. FE. Parnell for Mr. M. Barnett).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A warehouse building on the 
east side of Pontypool-place, Valentine - place, 
Southwark (Messrs. J. Hoare & Son for Messrs. J. 
Pascall, Limited) —Consent. 

Whitechapel.—T wo blocks of dwelling-houses on 
the south side of Finch-street, Spitalfields, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Hope-street, and to exceed in height the width of 
that street (Mr. J. L. Williams for Mr. H. J. Brown). 
—Consent. 

Islington, West.—A two-story building, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working-class, at the 
rear of Nos, 42 and 44, George’s-road, Holloway, at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
George-street-mews (Mr. S, Allen).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 

Sirand.—Retention of an iron and glass sign at 
the Savoy Palace public-house, Savoy-street, Strand, 
extending beyond the general line of buildings in 
that street (Mr. J. I. Chevers).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Av addition on an existing porch and 
entrance lobby at the side of No. 123, Church-street, 
Chelsea, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Elm Park-road (Mr. F. G. Knight for 
Mr. F. Moscheles).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Whitechapel.—A cottage and stables on the south 
side of Winthorpe-street, Whitechapel, next the 
Kast London Railway, with the forecourt fence at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the street, and with an irregular open space at rear 
(Mr. J. Woodard for Messrs, Harrison, Barber, & 
Co., Limited).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of Building. 


Dulwich.—A wood and iron office to adjoin 
Dulwich railway station, Thurlow Park-road, 
Dulwich (Messrs. Marten & Carnaby).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
H. O. Thomas sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to forma 
continuation of Roydene-road, Plumstead (for 
Messrs. G. KE. Arnold & Co.) That the name 
Roydene-road (in continuation) be approved for 
the new street.—Agreed. 

Lewisham,—That an order be issued to Mr. J. W. 
Webb, refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic on part ot 
the Crofton Park Estate, Crofton Park-road, 
Lewisham.—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

City—An addition to the distributing station 
Nos. 82 to 84, Fenchurch-street, City, (Messrs. 
Clifton, Son, & Hope for the Charing Cross and City 
Electric Company, Limited),—Consent. 

Westminster.—A temporary iron chimney shaft 
at the company’s generating station, Millbank- 
street, Westminster (Mr. C. Stanley Peach for the 
Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, Limited). 
~—Consent. 

Height of Buildings. 


Hoxton.—A warehouse building on the south-east 
side of Vestry-street, Hoxton, to exceed in height the 
width of that street (Mr. A. Keen for Mr. J. Kent). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—A building on the east side of Martlett’s- 
court, Drury-lane, at the corner of Crown-court, to 
exceed in height the width of Martlett’s-court (Mr. 
H. O. Ellis for Mr. L. Upcott Gill).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent and Construction. 


Lambeth, Norih.—A one-story addition to a build- 
ing on the south-west side of Walnut Tree-walk, 
Lambeth, which building and addition together will 
exceed in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic feet, 
and which addition will be used only for the pur- 





poses of a standing place for motor cars and omni- 
buses and a blacksmith’s shop (Mr. C. Barker for 


the Motor Traction Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Separation of Building. 


Bermondsey.—The formation, on the ground floor’ 
of an opening in the party wall between Nos, 219 
and 221, Borough High-street, without making the 
buildings in conformity with Sections 74 (2) and 
77 of the said Act (Mr. T. W. Willis for Mr. F. H. 


Barker).—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Greenwich —That the 
licence under Section 122 of the Act to Mr. E. 
Petters, for the erection of three dwelling-houses on 
low-lying land at Blackwall-lane, East Greenwich. 
—Agreed. 


The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities, 





—_ 
——- 


Correspondence, 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





BUILDING LAW. 


Sir,—I think it time that architects, builders, and 
owners concerned should have opportunity of pro- 
test and correction against the growth of positive 
law, in contra-distinction to negative law in respect 
to building. 

The perfect maze which building law has now 
assumed is a standing menace to the future produc- 
tion of property, and is acting as a weapon not only 
to destroy all individualism, but is forcing design 
and invention into such narrow ways as to entirely 
destroy all good work, artistic taste, and novelty. 
We were once controlled by Statutory Law con- 
structed with full consideration and consultation of 
practical men, and which was no “hole and corner ” 
institution. Now, by some means of doubtful power 
by the public bodies,a whole host of exact and 
positive clauses are made, all of various fads and 
ideas as may suit the guiding direction as it may 
come from one district or another. 

The whole question is an irritating evil, because 
much of it is not based upon experience. Many of 
us who have spent our lives in the trade have 
learned and proved certain axioms of work which, 
after years of test, we are compelled to cast to the 
winds, simply to satisfy exact and positive law in 
any particular district. If I am compelled against 
my own experience and judgment to do bad work, 
what is more irritating ?—especially when you 
retain an interest in the property affected. Asan 
instance, every practical man knows of the absur- 
dity of the 1894 Act of the London County Council 
in regard to the composition of plastering ; the result 
has been of the worst possible character, for there 
are very few sound ceilings done under that positive 
direction ; they are resonant, brittle, “alive” for 
years, and caustic to such a degree as to be for some 
work absolutely useless. Hard, and unyielding, the 
least shrinkage does them damage. If I can pro- 
duce a better ceiling in my way, it is monstrous that 
the London County Council should exact that it is 
to be positively done in their way. 

It is true that to prevent bad work legislation 
may be necessary ; but let it be fairly constructed 
and of a negative character, so that genius and 
experience may get fair and full exercise. 

Then, again, some district by-laws are claused 
with positive directions as to timber sizes—a mon- 
strous stupidity—often not stock sizes. Houses of 
a certain class should be required to carry over so 
many square feet of floor space a certain load with- 
out extreme flexure, leaving the size and skill of 
the construction to the operator. At present your 
house may conform to the law and yet be a bad 
building, 

Then, again, I notice some by-laws now in print, 
which have not passed the scrutiny and the signa- 
ture of the Home Secretary with the statutory six 
weeks’ delay for objections, but are now signed as 
allowable by the Local Government Board under 
the authority of their general order of May 26, 1877, 
whatever this may mean. 

Now, sir, here is perhaps drastic positive law, 
possibly stupid to a degree, emanating from the 
brain of some insignificant jack-in-office in an Urban 
Council, signed by a Mayor and a Town Clerk, and 
with the above dubious official concurrence a copy 
is handed over as a guide and counsellor toa man 
who perhaps built good houses before the author 
was born, and is asked to construct his own houses 
against his experience and conviction of rectitude 
in a way as though public bodies were the owners 
and not himself. 

What I contend is that as the statutory law exists, 
no by-law should be signed unless oral examination 
has taken place of architecs and builders concerned 
in equal proportion; so many according to the 
population or area affected. 

Very much more could be written upon this very 
important matter did space and time permit. 

EXPERIENTIA. 


solicitor do prepare a 


—— 
PENALTIES IN BUILDING CONTRACTs, 


SIR,—In a contract under the usual terms 
under agreement providing penalty for delay on 
non-completion, and where it is proposed to enforce 
this: (1) In issuing certificates should this amount 
be considered as a deduction from the amount of 
contract, and pending the final certificate be 9 
deducted by not issuing certificates for the fy 
amount of contract? (2) Is an architect liable to 
his client if he issued certificates and took no 
account of the penalty if he thought the contractor 
had used fair diligence, and could the amount be 
recovered from the architect ? ENQUIRER, 


*,* The deduction for penalties should be made 
on the final certificate, which should reserve g 
sufficient amount to leave a margin for penalt 
deductions, if enforced. It is very seldom that the 
contractor is without some kind of more or less 
logical defence in regard to delays, which ought at all 
events to be heard and considered. To attempt to 
deduct in proportion on each certificate would be 
raising the question two or three times over instead 
of settling it once for all at the final settlement of 
the accounts ; and the architect would certainly not 
be “ responsible to his client ” for leaving the penalty 
deductions over to the final settlement. If the 
client attempted to make him so, he would takea 
very foolish and, in our opinion, untenable position, 
—ED. 





THE PROPOSED WIDENING OF 
PICCADILLY. 


SiR,—In your last issue a road is suggested 
leading from Piccadilly to the Mall along the back 
of the houses in Arlington-street. This formed part 
of my scheme for laying out the ground around the 
Queen Victoria Memorial, which you did me the 
honour of publishing in your issue of April 27 under 
the undersigned motto. 

I was about to suggest that Pall Mall be continued 
on through Cleveland-square to the Park, but have 
been anticipated by a writer in the Times. This, in 
addition to being an improvement from the traffic 
point of view, would add very much to the effect of 
Pall Mall, bringing the entrance front of Bridgewater 
House in line with it, and provide an open space in 
front of St. James’s Palace. 

“PLAN THE BASIS OF DESIGN.” 





PORTLAND CEMENT TESTING. 


SirR,—Referring to the letter signed “ The Writer 
of the Article” in your last issue, it does not follow 
that an office boy or labourer can do all that is 
necessary in testing Portland cement because the 
writer’s tests were carried out by labourers, as it is 
obvious from his own letter they must have been 
skilled men, and doubtless worked under his 
direction. 
I quite agree that two men will make up 
briquettes of the samé cement and get very dif- 
ferent results, and I shall prove this by getting an 
ordinary labourer to make one lot and a skilled 
labourer who has been taught to make another lot. 
I did not suggest a chemist was required for the 
testing. ; 
Also, in reference to the writer’s observation that 
“it appears not so much to depend upon whether 
he is a labourer as upon whether he has gauged 
long enough to have obtained the necessary expe- 
rience and skill,” I should like to say that in nearly 
every consignment I test, the cement varies a good 
deal, and the quantity of water required for gauging 
one lot would be altogether unsuitable for another 
lot. 
I am glad the writer of the article advocates lay- 
ing down the cement in bulk fora month or two, 
not because it is necessary but as a safeguard, as he 
puts it. “i 
My experience has taught me that — 
absolutely necessary, placing the cement in bulk on 
a wooden floor and occasionally turning it during 
three or four weeks will improve it very consider- 
ably, and this is proved by the higher tensile strain 
obtained. ; 
But, in conclusion, I would suggest that it — 
be very poor policy for labourers to test spears 0 
detect its improper mixing, burning, and grin re 
by labourers, as an experienced tester should do 
testing. ROBERT H. REED. 
County Bridge Works, 

Fordingbridge, Hants. 





SiR,—Referring to Mr. Line's letter last week, I 
he has any difficulty in getting his cement teste Bu 
Birmingham, and would prefer having an opera ‘ 
to test cement for himself, he could probably ee 
the address of some one who would give re 
training or recommend a tester already —— ¢ 
he applied to firms supplying the emma = 
ratus, such as Messrs. Townson & Mercer, 345 oe 

mile-street, E.C. “ CEMENT. 





SIR,—We notice a letter from Mr. Charles A. es? 
local concessionaire of the National Opalite G rn 
Brick and Tile Syndicate, who is making enqu rine 
about the use of Portland cement for fixing Opailite. 





If he will apply personally to the Adamant Co., 
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Ltd. Commercial-street, Birmingham, or the British 
Opal Wall Glazing Co., Ltd., 12, Warkmouth-street, 
tondon, he will find they can fix Opalite 
without Portland cement or Kobinson’s, and 
syarantee it not to swell and displace the opal 3a 
*rocess which, however, has not been secured in 
the cheap manner he indicates, but at great cost of 





both labour and money, — 
Large quantities of this work have been executed ; 


in Birmingham and elsewhere, J. WILKINSON. 





“ GILLOW’S.” 


sir,-We are greatly obliged to you for the 
fattering notice of our little book contained in your 
journal of the 3rd inst. 

“With reference to the concluding paragraph, 
viz. — 

“If Messrs. Gillows wish to retain their hereditary posi- 
tion, however, there is one move which they will probably 
have to make, to keep with: the times, viz., to go to first- 
lass artists for designs, and to give names and the indi- 
yjdual credit to the designers. Hitherto, if we are not mis- 
taken, they have gone upon the old system of putting out 
furniture as the design of the firm and not of individual 
artists; a system which, for tke highest class of work, is 
doomed :—" 

We desire to say that in our studio we possess 
attists of exceptional ability, a fact you would 
readily admit if you will favour us with a visit to 
our galleries. There is no concealment of an 
artist's name ; on the contrary, in the case of any 
important work, we invariably introduce him to the 
client. It may, perhaps, be interesting for you to 
know that many of the most successful designers of 
the present day have passed through our studios. 
GILLOW & Co. 


_—Ht SO 
the Student’s Column, 





GAS AND GAS FITTINGS. 


6,—PRODUCER-GAS MANUFACTURE, Monpb Gas, 
O1L-Gas, AIR-GAS, ENRICHMENT WITH 
LIGHT OILS. 


TA RODUCER-GAS MANUFACTURE.— 
The description of producer-gas ob- 
J tained by blowing air through heated 


coke has already been described as a by- 
product in the old process of water-gas manu- 
facture. Instead of separately making a high- 
class water-gas and a low-class producer-gas 
byalternately blowing air and steam through 
the heated fuel, a higher class producer-gas, 
consisting of water-gas and the producer-gas 
previously described, may be made by passing 
a regulated mixture of steam and air through 
the fuel, the heat evolved by the combustion 
of the carbon with the atmospheric oxygen 
being made to balance the heat absorbed 
during the decomposition of the steam. An 
excess Of air has to be used to compensate for 
loss of heat through unavoidable causes. A 
large number of generators or producers have 
been invented to manufacture gas of this 
description, and the gas produced is usually 
known by the name of the inventor of the 
Plante ¢, Mond gas, Siemens gas, Dowson 
gas, &c. 

In some producers anthracite or a more bitu- 
minous fuel is used instead of coke, as, for 
instance, in the Mond pfoducer, in which 
cheap coal slack is employed ; and the hydro- 
catb.n gases evolved from the fuel enrich the 
producer-gas to a certain extent, and increase 
its value, The tar may be recovered by cooling 
and Washing the gas, or may be destroyed by 
passing the gas through a sufficient thickness 
of heated coke. 

: The following table shows approximately 
“¢ Composition and relative heating values 
o natural gas and of the gases most com- 





that in every case the composition of the gas | under an initial pressure of 7 lbs. per sq. in. in 
is variable :— | order to limit the size of the mains required. 
——_—— | The difference between this pressure and that 























led 4 . “a oe |of 1 in. to 4 in. of water under which coal gas 
eo |3 4ui| 36 ok ga|g¢ jis commonly supplied is shown in the following 
} 3) 38 = } of 5 : 
| 48 Z05| > ae | a yO table oo 
| } . ° . P 
ON eae Wri: Weight of a column of water in Ibs. per square 
Hydrogen ......| 52°8s| 20°S2| 49°t7| 24°8 18°76] 8°6 inch, (Water at maximum density at 
Methane........ | 33°88] 73°28)  °31 2°3| O°31 2°4 39 deg. C.) 
Unsaturated Hy-| | 
drocarbons....| 3°97] 4°30|_ nil nil 0°31] nil yoth in. water = 000361 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Carbon monoxide} 5°34] 1°00) 43°75] 13°2| 25°07} 24°4 1in = 0'0361 
Carbon dioxide..| nil o'80! 2°71] 12°9 57 5°2 ee - pews ” 
Nitrogen ...... | 3°96] nil | 4705] 46°68) 48°98) 50°4 27°7 Im. 49 = 10 ” 
| » A Bere Pec I9f IM yy == 70 $9 
} 554 In. » = 20°0 ” 
| LOO"OO} 100°CO} 100°00} ICO'G; 100 CO} 100% : . . : 
| roooe) *°°°'| According to Sir F. Bramwell, the gas is to be 
al ae oa sent out under an initial pressure of about 
er Cite 7 lbs. per sq. in.from the distributing stations, 
value | j i 
e, B.1.U. and at the point of delivery to the consumers 
— foot... 624 | 700) 394) 155] 15°] 135 | is to be reduced to about 2 Ibs. 














Mond gas is a producer-gas made with the 


The difference between the heating value of | aid of an unusually large quantity of steam, 
coal-gas and carburetted water-gas of similar | about 24 tons of steam being blown into the 
illuminating power is shown by the following | fuel for every ton of coal slack consumed. A 
figures published by Dr. Colman :— | large quantity of ammonia is present in the gas 

produced, and this is recovered and subse- 


3 tt quently converted into sulphate of ammonia, 
Illuminating power...... Se ee the sale of which is expected to al nost cover 
Heating value (gross).... 158°9 .. 142°5 \ calories per the cost of the coal slack. 
"To conttieih tice csiuilios tine witiials oe Boy m Ot Gas—tastead | of being used for the 
ne elas dog dma manufacture of carburetted water-fas, oil may 
be directly decomposed into a gas very rich in 
The table (see below) given by Bryan Donkin in | illuminating hydrocarbons. The oil-gas may 
his book on “Gas Engines’ is interesting as| be used without admixture with other gas, or 
showing the variations in the composition of |may be used for enriching gas of poorer 
the coal-gas supplied in different localities. | quality. 
The analysis of London gas supplied by the| Pintsch’s System and Pope’s System.—The oil- 
Gas Light and Coke Company needs revision, | gas produced by these systems is extensively 
as the carbon monoxide now commonly | used for lighting railway carriages, lighthouses, 
amounts to 9 or even 12 per cent., owing to the | and buoys, Even after compression it has an 
addition of large proportions of carburetted | illuminating power of about 75 candles per 
water-gas. | cubic foot when consumed in the ordinary rail- 
Producers.—In the older forms of producer | way carriage-lamps. A gallon of oil, such as 
the fuel usually rested on firebars through| Russian Solar Distillate or Scotch gas oil, 
which the air supply entered. In order to} yields about 82 cubic feet of 50-candle gas. 
make the draught sufficiently powerful to carry | The gas is stored for use in steel cylinders 
the producer-gas forward an overhead cooling | under a pressure of about ten atmospheres 
tube was provided. The gas ascended to this | (150 lbs. per square inch), When subjected to 
tube, and after being cooled was allowed to) this compression about 1 gallon of tarry liquid, 
descend, the weight of the cold descending | known as “hydrocarbon,” condenses from 
gas being sufficient to create a “pull” on the | every 1,000 cubic feet of gas compressed, and 
hot gas ascending through the fuel, and to thus | the illuminating power of the gas is reduced 
increase the current of air drawn through the | from 50 to about 38 candles per 5 cubic feet 
firebars. In these “open” producers the rate | rate. 
of manufacture is slow owing to the slow; The oil-gas is manufactured by vaporising 
speed of the air draught, and the small|and decomposing the oil in specially con- 
quantity of steam permissible. Better results structed retorts heated to a cherry red heat. 
are obtained by closing the ashpit and admit-|It is now a common practice to mix about 
ting regulated currents of air and steam under | 20 per cent. of acetylene with the oil-gas before 
pressure. The air and steam are supplied | compression, the illuminating power of this 
together. A jet of steam is blown into a tube, | mixture being double that of the plain oil-gas. 
and owing to the force of its impulsion draws| Peebles Process.—By this process, the inven- 
air into the tube with it, and the steam and air | tion of Messrs. Young & Bell, oil or tar is con- 
pass together into the producer. The size of | verted into gas and coke, the gas being washed 
the jet is adjustable, so that the proportion of | with oil or tar, which is itself subsequently 
air to steam can be varied as required. By| decomposed into gas and coke. One ton of 
using a hollow jet of steam instead of the so-| tar from Durham coal is said to yield 15,000 
called “solid” jet formerly used, a given | cubic feet of 25-candle gas and 15 cwt. of good 


Carburctted 











monly used in this countr ighti i 
: y for lighting, heatin 
and motive power ; butit must be icuuamaedl 


quantity of steam can be made to draw in a/ quality coke ; and one ton of Scotch gas oil to 
larger volume of air. _ yield about 22,000 cubic feet of go-candle gas, 
Mond Gas.—Hitherto producer-gas has in| the illuminating power being calculated from 
this country been manufactured on the works | the enriching value of the gas when mixed with 
on which it is to be used, and is usually con-|low quality gas. About 54 cwt. of hard 
sumed while still hot. The promoters of the | graphitic coke is obtained per ton of oil. 
Mond scheme propose to supply a large area; Oil-gas is so rich in heavy hydrocarbons 
in Staffordshire, including several important|that it burns with a very smoky flame in 
towns, with Mond gas for power purposes.| burners which are suitable for coal-gas, and 
The maximum price is to be 3d. per 1,000/ has therefore to be consumed in burners with 
cubic feet, when not less than four million | very small orifices, such as the No.o or No. 00 
cubic feet per quarter are used, and 4d. per | Bray burner, and at a rate of about I cubic 
1,000 cubic feet for smaller quantities. It is|foot per hour, Professor Lewes gives the 
proposed to distribute the gas in steel mains | following as the composition of oil-gas as 


Chemical Composition of Coal-gas in Various Cities and Towns in Percentage by Volume. 


(Donkin’s ‘‘ Gas, Oil, and Air Engines.”) 











j | | 


Constituents in G London London | Kilmarnock 'Gas Motoren | Hoboken, ; , 
Percentage by V * Gas Light | Society of | ee eee Trial | Fabrik Bonn Dresden | Hanover | New York Paris Paris 
s& by Volume, _ and Arts Trial, | 44nchester.| professor Cologne (Clerk). (Schéttler). | (Schéctler). (Brookes and (Peclet). | (Witz). 
Coke Co. 1888. Kennedy. (Slaby). | Steward). | 
\ ash ge carbons... | ae 3°77 646 5‘ss a°tip 4°75 ion 3°17 6"6o ee | $°s0 
Hydrogen, H *. 7777" | om lo Se |: a Ll ae 34°40 43°12 33°40 37°55 37°30 33°t0 32°30 
Carbonic Oxide, CO” os | ae ae 43°60 56'90 39°80 48°70 40°27 39°50 50°10 52°t@ 
Carbonic Acid, CO, °° *'| 375 | 397] 664 | 430} 5°20 4°66 8'00 11°19 4°30 6°30 560 
oe J seal — O’st | 26 ‘ aes . tn o'8 2°70 1°50 eo! 
5 367) | 3°02 1°50 2°81 Ey 5 
Oxygen, ee | 7 H,S and gears J 
co eR ala | oe aa | o'29( | 1°05 -- | _ 1°40 oo 1°40 0"50 a 
ere iG 595 3°98 | 2°46) | ‘so | -- 4°65 4700 ror 8°20 2°70 3°80 
eee — = a ee Pn) ae aoa = 3 
ROS sna" } , } ; 7 j : 
os 100°00 100°00 | 10°00 100°06 100°CO 100°00 100°00 10000 
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made by the Pintsch and Young systems 
respectively :—~ 


Composition of Oil Gas. 


Pintsch Young 
Gas. Gas. 
Unsaturated hydro- 
carbons ... 30:0 1505 43°83 
Saturated hydro- 
carbons ... os ESRF 5. ORD 
Hydrogen... 12°44 ... 16°85 
Carbon dioxide oF. ... O63 
Carbon monoxide 0°60 0°00 
Oxygen 2°00 I'I4 
Nitrogen 3'20 1°25 
100'00 100°00 


Air Gas.—In America, illuminating gas is 
often made by passing air at ordinary tempera- 
tures over light petroleum spirit. This is, 
however, a crude and wasteful method of using 
the oil, and many accidents have occurred 
owing to an explosive mixture of air and petro- 
leum vapour having been formed in some part 
of the apparatus. 

The Kitson Light.—This light is produced by 
heating a large mantle to incandescence by 
means of an oil flame rendered non-luminous 
by causing the oil vapour to draw in by its 
injecting action the necessary volume of air 
just before it enters the burner. The mantle is 
similar to that used for the Welsbach incan- 
descent gas light, but is larger. The oil is 
placed in a cylinder, and air is then pumped 
into the cylinder. The pressure of air in the 
cylinder (about 50 lbs. per square inch) forces 
the oil up a pipe of very small bore, and injects 
it into the Jamp, where it passes through a tube 
located a short distance above the mantle and, 
heated by the waste combustion products, 
is vaporised. The compressed air is not used 
for combustion of the oil. The apparatus is 
compact, and has the advantage of not re- 
quiring any distributing pipes. It is, therefore, 
useful for lighting works not supplied with gas, 
or for works of a temporary nature where a 
powerful light is required without incurring 
the expense of laying gas service-pipes. The 
hissing noise made by the lamp makes it un- 
suitable for most indoor work. The illu- 
minating power of the light is about 1,000 
candles, and the estimated cost of thé oil used 
is about Id. per, hour. 

Enrichment of Gas with Light Oils—Instead 
of decomposing heavy oil into a rich gas and 
using it to enrich low quality gas, the gas may 
be passed over liquid light oil, or brought in 
contact with oil which has been vaporised, 
but not decomposed, with the aid of steam. 
These light oils are mostly distillates from 
American petroleum, and are sold under fancy 
names. Carburinc has a boiling point of about 
70 deg. C. and a specific gravity of about 0°68. 
Gasoline has a boiling point of about godeg. C. 
and a specific gravity of about 0°65. Petroleum 
Spirit a boiling point of about 95 deg. C. and a 
specific gravity of about 070. Commercial 
go per cent. benzol contains, according to 
Butterfield, about 70 per cent. benzene and 
25 per cent. toluene, and has a boiling point 
between 82 and 112 deg. C., while its specific 
gtavity varies from o°882 and 0885. 

The process of enriching gas with oil vapour 
is termed “ carburetting.” In Germany, benzol 
is largely used for carburetting plain water- 
gas. The gas may be carburetted with light 
oils at atmospheric temperatures, but in this 
country it is usual to vaporise the oil by steam 
heat. In London, all gas supplied north of the 
Thames is required by Act of Parliament to 
have an illuminating power of not less than 
16 candles when consumed in a standard 
argand-burner at a rate of 5 cubic ft. per hour. 
The gas from the coal used in London has an 
illuminating power of 14 to 15 candles, and it 
is therefore necessary to raise it to about 164 
candles by carburetting it with light oil or by 
mixing it with rich carburetted water gas. 
Mr. H. Leicester Greville states that 1 gallon 
of petroleum ‘spirit vaporised in a Price 
carburettor is capable of enriching 10,286 cubic 
it. of coal gas from 16 to 17 candle-power. 





—_ 
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NORWEGIAN GRANITE AND STONE. 


THE export of hewn granite from Norway last 
year was somewhat less than in 1899. The same 
may be said of the selling price, which, both in and 
out of the country, was somewhat lower. The 
quantity exported in 1900 from the Smaalene granite 
quarries was 86,499 tons, of which 48,291 tons 
were shipped at Fredrikstad, 29,343 tons at Fred- 
rikshald, and 8,865 tons at Sarpsborg. In addition 
to these totals there were exported from the 
Drammen Fjord 8,694 tons, from Christiania 4,163 
tons of so-called Labrador, from Laurirg 4,635 
tons, and a little from other places. The 
greater part goes to the United Kingdom. 
In recent years Germany has taken but little, 
preferring, it is said, to develop her own 
quarries. The largest Norwegian exporters have 
formed an association for the export of kerb-stones 
only. There exists also a workmen’s association, 
called the Granite Exporters’ Association, to control 
labour, employing about 3,600 men on the east side 
of the Christiana Fjord, but less than half of these 
work north of the Swedish frontier, the rest over 
the frontier, in Sweden. Two strikes, each of two 
and a half months’ duration, occurred in 1900. 
The total value of the granite exported is about 
115,000/, The quarrying of soapstone is reported 
on the increase. Nearly all of it is used in Chris- 
tiana for building and decorative purposes, as also 
for fireplaces and stoves and for fireproof stone. 
The export of soapstone has also begun. One firm 
shipped 1,250 tons last year. Very little marble 
was reported to have been quarried in 1900. The 
bulk of the Norwegian exporters of kerbstone have 
formed an association under the style of “The 
Norwegian Kerb Company,” with a head office in 
Christiana. The object of the company is to regu- 
late the production of kerb in accordance with the 
demand, and also to control all sales of same, which 
are now effected through the company’s office. The 
annual report of Mr. Berentsen, British Vice-Consul 
at Stavanger, includes the following laconic pas- 
sages :—“ The Stavanger Stenhuggerier, mentioned 
in my last report as working paving stones and 
stones for house-building purposes, has delivered 
some paving stones in this town, and as far as I 
know it proved a success. If any town or Corpora- 
tion in the United Kingdom is in want ot paving 
stones I would recommend them to apply to the 
above address. The brick-stone manufactories have 
been working very hard at Sandnees, near here. If 
brick-stones are required anywhere in the United 
Kingdom, I recommend application to the Sandnies 
factories. Addresses, samples, and prices may be 
had on application to the Vice-Consulate.” 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


RESTORATION OF ST. MARY'S, CARDINGTON.— 
The demolition of the body of this church, together 
with the old tower, has been made necessary by the 
unsafe condition of much of the masonry in the 
south, east, and west walls of the south aisle. It 
was at first intended to rebuild the tower on its old 
site, but the soil had been so honeycombed by 
interments that this was considered inadvisable, 
and it was then decided to throw the tower-site 
into the nave, and to add a new tower to the west 
end, a north aisle being also added. The old vault 
of the Whitbread family, north of the old tower, 
was filled up, and a north transept—forming a 
memorial chapel—was erected over it, for the 
reception of the principal Whitbread monuments. 
The old windows in the chancel have been re- 
constructed in precisely the same position as 
before, with the old materials. A number of large 
and vigorously designed ancient gargoyles have 
been introduced into the external cornice of the 
chancel ; and a few of the old leaden water pipes— 
bearing the dates, “S.W. 1761,” “S.W. 1780,"— 
have been again used round the chancel roof. 
Internally, the large Norman arch, which divided 
the old tower from the nave, has been removed to 
the west end of the nave; which opens into the 
new tower. It has been most carefully recon- 
structed stone by stone, the only change 
effected in it being the recessing of the edges, 
converting the arch into one of a double order. 
The new tower rests on a bed of concrete, 45 ft. 
square by 11 ft. thick. The work of the tower 
foundation, as well as that of the foundations of the 
four nave pillars, was carried out from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. James Briggs, M.Inst.C.E., Derby. In 
the construction of all portionsfof the church the 
best and most durable materials have been employed. 
The stone for the walls is from Tansley Moor, 
Matlock, and is laid in random-coursed work; all 
the new dressings are of Ketton stone (Rutland- 
shire); the base on which the oaken pulpit stands 
is from Beggar’s Well, Staffordshire ; the steps on 
which the font stands are of stone from Hollington, 
Staffordshire, while the font itself is of hard white 
Mansfield stone. No ordinary mortar, nothing but 
the best cement, has been used anywhere in the 
building. The outer roofs and waterpipes are of 
copper, and the locks are of gun metal. The whole 
of the work of plans and designs—including new 
tower superstructure, north aisle, transept, and south 
porch, and all new architectural features and details 
—has been entrusted to Mr. George Highton, archi- 





tect. In the belfry stage are eight bells, which have 
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been recast by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough with 
the ancient and rather curious inscriptions, On th 
south side of the tower is the sundial erecteq by 
Samuel Whitbread in 1782, with the legend « On 
days upon earth are as the dew.” A few feet below 
this dial is a smaller one, discovered in the south 
wall of the churchyard, and which is a rare and 
well-preserved example of an Anglo-Saxon sundial 
The gnomon is wanting, but the dial is otherwise in 
comparatively good condition, and at one Point 
bears a small cross indicating the chief Saxon hour 
of prayer. 

VAGRANT WARDS, LEEDS.—The foundationestone 
of the proposed vagrant wards at the Leeds Work. 
house was laid on the 22nd ult. Thenew buildings, 
which will probably cost about 10,000l., are bein 
erected by Mr. J. T. Wright, from designs of Meggr: 
Thomas Winn & Sons. They will stand in the 
lower part of the workhouse grounds, near to 
Gledhow-road, and will be of brick, with stone 
dressings, and glazed brick inside. There will he 
thirty sleeping cells for the men and twenty stone. 
breaking cells on that floor, together with twent 
sleeping cells for females, as well as lavatories, 
bathrooms, &c. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, CLEETHORPES. — The 
foundation-stone of the new Technical Institute for 
Cleethorpes was laid on the 23rd ult. The building 
is being erected by Mr. W. Ion, and will, it is esti. 
mated, cost 2,000/. It is to include classrooms, 
laboratory, lecture theatre, and other necessaries to 
meet the demands of the times. It will be a two. 
story structure, 4o ft. high. Mr. F. Croft is the 
architect. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, DORKING.—The new 
infirmary which has been erected for the accommo- 
dation of the sick poor in the Dorking Union was 
opened a few days ago. The building, which has 
been erected at a cost of over 10,0001., is situated at 
the rear of the workhouse buildings, in which up to 
now the sick have been nursed in a series of sick 
wards. The structure, which is of. red brick with 
stone dressings, is of a total length of 185 ft. and of 
varying depths, its deepest point extending to 38 ft. 
The centre part is carried a story higher than the 
two side wings. On the ground floor, which is 
approached by a vestibule and entrance hall, are 
situated male and female wards, bathrooms, &c,, 
those for females being situated on the left 
hand side and for males on the right. The 
first floor is approached by two staircases. Here 
the wards are divided into two blocks, one for males 
and the other for females, there being also separate 
wards for patients of both sexes in acute suffering, 
each set of wards being provided with its own 
bathrooms and sanitary annexes. The second floor 
is devoted to the nurses’ bedrooms, sitting-rooms, 
bathroom, &c, Altogether there is accommodation 
in the new building for about sixty patients—thirty 
male and thirty female. In addition there isa 
lying-in ward on the ground floor at the rear ot 
the main building, at each end of which is a tower 
forming the sanitary offices. The largest wards are 
those on the first floor, which measure 36 ft. by 
24 ft., those on the ground floor being about 24 ft 
by 24 ft. Mr Percy Adams, of London, was the 
architect, and Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of Cam- 
bridge, the builders. 

ENLARGEMENT OF HOSPITAL, MIDDLESBROUGH. 
—The Marchioness of Zetland opened, on the 29th 
ult., a new wing which has been added to the North 
Ormesby Cottage Hospital, Middlesbrough, at 4 
cost of over 4,500/. In the interior, the original 
passage entrance has been enlarged into a hall, the 
floor of which is covered with a marble mosaic 
pavement, and the hall gives access to corridors 
branching to the right and to the left. In addition 
to new wards on the first floor, there are seven 
rooms for the use of the nursing staff as sitting and 
bedrooms, and above these seven other rooms for 
the use of the large staff of servants. A part ot 
the original building has been converted “i 
temporary operating-room. Mr. J. Mitchell pee 
tomley, of Middlesbrough and Leeds, the at 
to the institution, bas superintended the work ; the 
contractor being Mr. King, of North Ormesby. Mr. 
E. Jones, of Middlesbrough, has acted as the clerk 
of works. a 

FIRE STATION AT HOMERTON.—Mr. J. D. Gilbert, 
Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee of - 
London County Council, recently laid the — 
stone of a new sub-station now being erected * 
High-street, Homerton. The site cost 1,750l., ani 
the estimate of the architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, was 
8,000]. Messrs. Martin, Wells, & Co. undertook the 
contract for 8,126]. 

CHADWELL LuNATIC AsYLUM. — The plans ye 
this asylum, which was officially opened on the he 
inst., were originally prepared in 1594 by W “ 
Lewis Angell, the then Borough Engineer for We 
Ham ; but were not finally approved by the _ 
missioners of Lunacy until May, 1897. The were 
tions for the buildings were constructed an 4 
east entrance lodge erected by Messrs. Gregat r| 
Son, builders, Stratford, between July, ar 
July, 1898, at an expenditure of 13,7281. 93 He frst 
August 3, 1898, the foundation-stone of the 

ion of ildi hich the tender 0 
portion of the buildings, for wh Beas te: 
Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd., contractors, ee row 
in the sum of 209,531/., had been accepted on 
committee, was laid. The buildings cover an ; 
of about ten acres, and have a width of abou 
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ole from north (th. ‘They provide accom 
poe for 800 patients with the necessary staff, 
d consist of administration block, forming the 
pct of the eee — in ne ba 
the chief medical officer's, steward and clerk's 
gices, committee - rooms, waiting -rooms, dis- 
: sary. laboratories, museum, library, billiard- 
Lace ‘and apartments for assistant medical 
= ze and the matron’s rooms. Behind 
pom "forming the centre of the block, is the 
recreation hall, with floor space 80 ft. by goft., and 
astage 4oft. by 21 ft. and the rooms for male and 
jemale attendants, the kitchen, serveries, sculleries, 
dairies, vegetable, meat, and general stores, bakery, 
with flour store over, sewing-room, and other 
offices. At the rear are the laundries, boiler and 
dynamo houses, water tower, and workshops for 
various trades. The patients quarters are built on 
both sides of the administration block, to which 
they are both connected by extensive corridors. The 
accommodation is similar on both sides, and in- 
cludes sick and infirm, acute, epileptic, and chronic 
blocks. Large dayrooms and dormitories, baths, 
and sanitary accommodation are provided in each 
block. The dayrooms vary in size from go ft. by 
oft. to 30ft. by 2oft., and the dormitories from 
45 ft. to 80 ft. long by 28ft. wide. In addition to 
the above, an isolation block has been erected with 
male and female wards, convalescent-rooms, atten- 
dants’ rooms, kitchen, scullery, sanitary offices, 
&c. The officers’ residences are erected some 
little way from the main buildings, and 
consist of detached houses for medical superin- 
tendent, steward, chief attendant, and engineer ; 
eight semi-detached houses for married attendants, 
and lodges at the north and south entrances. 
The church is situate in the centre of the site, about 
120 yards from the front of the administration block, 
and has seating accommodation for 600 persons. 
The water supply for the domestic purposes of the 
asylum is obtained from an artesian well in the base 
ofthe water tower. In sinking the well, chalk was 
reached ata depth of 210 ft., and the boring was 
continued 140 ft. into the chalk, making a total 
depth of about 350 ft. The normal level of the 
water is about 70 ft. below the ground surface, and 
itis first raised by a compressed-air plant, driven by 
electric motors, into a tank with a capacity of 11,000 
gallons in the base of the water tower, and from 
thence again raised by an electrically driven three- 
throw pump a height of about go ft., into the large 
storage tank, capable of containing 32,000 gallons, 
at the top of the water tower. From this tank a 
“circuit main” is run round the whole of the build- 
ings, in each block of which a galvanised iron tank 
is fixed with connexions to the “circuit main.” 
From these tanks, branch mains and services 
are taken to supply all the various fittings, 
fire hydrants being fitted throughout the buildings 
andin the yards. The fire installation is arranged 
on the “ring main” principle, and the pressure in 
the pipes is maintained by means of a large steam 
fire-pump in the engine-room. In case of failure of 
this pump, the pressure from the water-tower can 
be placed on the main, and the supply obtained 
from the water company to meet cases of emer- 
gency. A considerable proportion of the rainwater 
from the roofs of the buildings will be collected for 
laundry purposes by a separate system of drainage, 
and discharged into a covered reservoir, gt ft. by 
30 ft. by 13 ft., with a capacity of 200,000 gals. 
From thence the water passes through filters and is 
taised by an electrically-driven pump into tanks in 
the laundry blocks capable of holding 18,000 gals. 
The buildings are heated throughout on the low- 
pressure hot-water system. A multitubular heater 
(Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Sons’ improved pattern), sup- 
plied with steam from the main boilers, is fixed in 
the heater-room of each block for generating the 
necessary hot water. Flow and return mains are 
taken from the heaters and connected up with the 
Vatious radiators fixed throughout the buildings. 
The boilers are constructed to work at a pressure of 
120 Ibs., and they were supplied by Messrs. Spurr, 
Inman & Co, of Wakefield, A Green’s Economiser 
of 160 tubes is placed at the rear of the boilers. 
The electrical installation, including the wiring of 
the buildings and the telephones, has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. J. K. Bock 
Borough Electrical Engineer. The number of lights 
Wited for is over 3,000, the work being carried out 
by the Council’s own workmen. From the main 
Switchboard in the engine-room, a separate con- 
centric, lead-covered, paper-insulated cable is run 
{0 a distribution board in each block, and also 
: distribution board in each detached building. 
ae these boards the branch circuits to supply 
‘he lights are taken, the wires being drawn 
into steel tubing, so arranged with joint boxes 
pulling-in boxes, &c., that, in the event of any 
failure in the circuit, the wires can easil be 
replaced without disturbing any plaster or oars 
work, &c. In every case the rooms and corridors 
— on more than one circuit for their supply. 
is “water supplies are provided for all baths, sinks, 
++ Aare &c., from multitubular heaters fixed in 
ba €ater-rooms of each block. The heaters are 
similar type to those used for the heating appara- 
tus, The laundries are fitted with oa aie 
rere four hydro-extractors, soaking and chaste 
mangles — coppers, washing troughs, three box 
8; ing machines, ironing stoves, &c. The 
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drying closets contain seventy-eight drying horses, 
all heated by steam, the horses being constructed 
on the “over-carried” principle. The machinery 
and shafting throughout is driven by electric 
motors. The work in connexion with the heating 
apparatus, hot and cold water mains and services, 
steam and condenser mains, laundry machinery and 
apparatus, cooking apparatus, kitchen fittings and 
bakery, fire installation, &c., has been carried out by 
Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Sons, the Albion Works, 
Westminster ; and the artesian well and compressed- 
air plant in the water tower by Messrs. C. Isler & 
Co., Bear-lane, Southwark. The total cost of the 
whole of the works when completed is estimated at 
300,000/. 

CORNWALL COUNTY ASYLUM, PROPOSED EXTEN- 
SIONS.—Additions are to be made to the present 
County Asylum buildings at Bodmin, Cornwall, 
comprising separate detached blocks for sick and 
infirm, reeent and acute, chronic epileptic, and 
other classifications of patients, together with 
assistant medical officer’s residence, waiting-rooms, 
recreation and dining-hall, kitchens, offices, staff- 
quarters, workshops, stores, boiler-house, &c. Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, is the architect, and the 
tender of Messrs, Pethick Bros., of Plymouth, has 
been accepted at 87,973/. 


PUBLIC BATHS, LATIMER-ROAD, WIMBLEDON.— 
The site of this building has a total frontage of 
200 ft. anda depth of rooft. Of this 14o ft. have 
been occupied by the present buildings, leaving a 
vacant site with 60 ft. frontage for extension, if 
required. Separate entrances are provided for men 
and women under the control of a central ticket 
office leading to waiting rooms for each sex. By 
this arrangement it will be possible, by locking 
respective doors, for men to use their slipper baths 
when women are using the swimming bath, and 
vice versa, with perfect privacy. The swimming 
bath hall is 120 ft. long and 58 ft. wide and the pond 
has a water area of 100 ft. by 4o ft. with a depth 
of water varying from 6 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 4 in. 
The water is warmed by the injection of 
steam. A shower and foot bath are pro- 
vided for bathers using the swimming bath. 
There are sixty-seven dressing boxes ranged round 
the swimming pond, lover which a gallery is pro- 
vided to enable the public to view swimming enter- 
tainments. During the winter months the pond 
will be floored over, and the hall will be available 
for meetings, dances, concerts, &c., with seating 
accommodation for 700 on the ground floor and 300 
in the gallery. In connexion with this arrangement 
an additional entrance is provided with ticket office 
at the south end of the building, to avoid any inter- 
ference with the working of the slipper baths, 
which will be open throughout the year. Thirty 
slipper baths are provided, viz., twenty men’sand ten 
women’s, approached from the respective waiting 
rooms. The superintendent’s office is placed between 
the men’s and women’s entrances. The establish- 
ment laundry is connected with the various depart- 
ments by means of a covered way. It is fitted 
with the most approved steam appliances, worked 
by an engine in the basement, for washing the 
towels, bathing dresses, &c., used in the building. 
The whole of the building is warmed by steam 
pipes and radiators, and steam is also used for 
heating the water used in the slipper baths and 
laundry. There are two boilers fixed in the base- 
ment, viz., a 22 ft. Lancashire and a 15 ft. Cornish ; 
the former is capable of supplying the whole of the 
steam required, and the latter will be held in 
reserve. The whole of the building is fitted with 
the electric light, and the current is supplied from 
the Wimbledon Urban District Council’s mains. 
Mr. R. J. Thomson, Hill-road, Wimbledon, is the 
architect. 

WESTINGHOUSE WORKS, TRAFFORD PARK, MAN- 
CHESTER.—The Lord Mayor of London recently 
laid the corner-stone of the Westinghouse Works at 
Trafford Park, Manchester. The works are situated 
ona portion of the old Trafford Park estate, a site 
covering about 130 acres having been acquired for 
the purpose. The buildings run almost due north 
and south; the northern ends are permanent and 
brought up into line; the other ends might be 
termed temporary, as it is from here that 
the buildings will be extended and increased 
in length as required. The works proper are 
located in six buildings, all of rectangular form. 
On the extreme east is the iron foundry, 
170 ft. wide and 580 ft. long, where plant will 
be installed capable of turning out and handling the 
huge castings required in the largest sizes of electric 
power machinery. Next to the iron foundry are the 
smaller brass foundry, malleableiron foundry, pattern 
shop, steel foundry, and forge. The two last are 
built end to end, forming a building 170 ft. wide by 
580 ft. long. The next building is the machine shop. 
It is 430 ft. wide by goo ft. long, and will be 
equipped with the most modern machine tools, 
large and small, all electrically operated. It 
is divided longitudinally into bays. The side 
bays are arranged with two stories, and are 
arranged for the machining and finishing of the 
smaller parts of machinery; the centre bay is 
arranged for the machining of large parts and the 
erection of the largest plant manufactured. In 
addition to the six buildings which have been men- 
tioned, there are two others—one the office build- 





ing, 50 ft. wide by 250 ft. long, set in front of the 


machine shop; and the other, box factory and 
stores, 60 ft. wide by 270 ft. long. The office 
building will accommodate the clerical staff, ship- 
ping department, drawing offices, and also have 
certain fireproof departments in which the works 
records will be kept. Houses for the workmen 
are being built by the Trafford Park Dwellings Com- 
pany, Limited, who have acquired some 120 acres of 
land, whereon will be erected some 1,100 dwellings. 
About 300 of these are completed, and 300 more 
are being rapidly pushed forward. Arrangements 
are also being made for the erection of some 
better-class cottages for the use of foremen, for the 
erection of a large hotel to accommodate commer- 
cial travellers, also schools, clubs, and recreation 
grounds. In all there will be some 5,000 workmen 
employed, the works being mainly devoted to the 
manufacture of gas engines, dynamos, motors, con- 
verters, transformers, &c. The engineer and archi- 
tects are Mr. Thomas Rodd, of Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
and Mr. Charles Heathcote, architect, Manchester. 
Mr. Charles Heathcote is also architect for the 
dwellings referred to. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Municipality of Pau has pro- 
tested so strongly against the retention at the 
Louvre of the four tapestries sent from Pau to the 
exhibition at the Petit Palais, that the Government 
has felt compelled to give way and restore them. 
This will probably be a precedent for provincial 
bodies to make similar protests. It seems quite 
unreasonable that the Government should en- 
deavour to rob local museums to render the 
Louvre collection more complete. A statue 
of Paul de Kock, of all people, is to be 
inaugurated at Romainville,a suburb of Paris. In 
England such a writer would hardly have been 
thought worth a monument. A statue to a very 
different order of personage, Victor Considérant, 
was inaugurated on the 4th inst. at Salins, A 
new boulevard maritime, or sea promenade, has 
been opened at Dieppe-———The municipality of 
Algiers has under consideration a scheme, presented 
by M. Redon, for the extension and embellishment 
of the city. The jury in the competition for a 
new covered market at Auxerre, have awarded the 
first premium to M. Dumé (engineer) and M. Cavé 
(architect).——M. Foucault, architect to the Third 
Section of Paris Municipal Architectural Depart- 
ment, has been appointed architect to the central 
administration, in place of the late M. Ulysse 
Gravigny.——A large group of school buildings has 
been completed at Bondy. The architect is M. 
Ancian, a tormer student of the Ecole de France at 
Rome.——M. Camille Lefevre, the sculptor, has 
just completed his model for a fine bas-relief in 
stone intended for the Mairie of Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux. The subject is the Republic crowned by 
France.——The Government has authorised the 
execution of the works required for the completion 
of the new basin at the port of Fécamp. The 
estimated cost is 625,000 francs.——We have to 
record the death, at the age of fifty-nine, of M. 
Georges Dalbin, architect, a former pupil of Hippo- 
lyte Lebasand of M. Ginain. He carried out numerous. 
works in domestic architecture, and in 1887 obtained, 
in collaboration with Carrier-Belleuse, the third 
premium in the competition for the monument 
to Lamartine at Macon.——We have to record also 
the death, at the age of 50, of M. F. Kaheun, archi- 
tect, andinspector of the Louvre Palace. He was. 
an architect of talent, but chiefly known in private 
practice.——We have also to announce the death, 
at Tallard (Hautes Alpes), of the well-known etcher, 
Eugéne Champollion. He had etched several of the 
leading pictures of the day for reproduction. He 
made the illustrations for “Salamb6” and for 
“ Daphnis and Chloe,” and the etched portraits of 
Sarah Bernhardt and Chevreul. He diedat the age 
of fifty-three. 


AUSTRALIA.—The buildings for the Victorian Gold 
Jubilee Exhibition, Bendigo, Victoria, have beer 
commenced. A Roman Catholic church is to be 
erected at Galong, New South Wales, in accordance 
with designs by Messrs. Sheerin & Hennessy, archi- 
tects, of Sydney.——The festivities in connexion 
with the Royal visit have seriously affected building 
operations in Sydney and suburbs, but there are 
now signs of a revival.——A new Central railway 
station is to be built in Devonshire-street,. 
Sydney——The design of Mr. J. White, of 
Sydney, has been accepted for the West Aus- 
tralian Fallen Soldiers’ Memorial. The monument 
will be erected on Mount Eliza, in Perth Park. 
The selected design shows a granite base sur- 
mounted by a group of statuary, depicting an 
Australian volunteer defending with his bayonet 
at the “ ready ” a wounded comrade who is quench- 
ing his thirst from a water-bottle. Bronze tablets 
are to be affixed to the four sides of the base.—— 
To supply water in certain arid districts in New 
South Wales, the Government has sunk upwards of 
ninety bore holes. The most expensive one is at 
Dolgelly, and it cost about 10,600/,——Extensive 
improvements are about to be made in the groundt 
surrounding the Roman Catholic cathedral as 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


" Kinc’s COLLEGE, Lonpon. — The following 
is the result of the examinations in_ the 
evening department in Architecture and Build- 
ing Construction in order of Merit: — 
Building Construction.—Silver Medal and 3/. in 
books, Mr. F. J. Jones; Bronze Medal and 2/. in 
books, Mr. G. H. Briggs; 1/ in books and Certifi- 
cate of Distinction, Mr. G. Thompson. Certifi- 
cate of Distinction, Messrs. P. Luker, J. J. Crowe, 
P. J. Black, H. F. Berry, W. Fenn, and J. H. H. 
Ixer ; Certificate of Merit, Messrs. H. A. Alexander, 
F. Davies, J. N. Horsfield, and J. A. Meikle. Con- 
structional Drawing.—3l. in books and Certificate of 
Distinction, Mr. W. Nicholls; 2/. in books and 
Certificate of Distinction, Mr. A. J. Meikle; 1/. in 
books and Certificate of Distinction, Mr. FE. L. 
Hampshire ; Certificate of Distinction, Messrs. A 
Gomme, H. H. Ixer, A. Bale, and H. Berry ; Certi- 
ficate of Merit, Messrs. J. J. Crowe, A. E. Bowles, 
P. J. Black, and G. H. Briggs. Quantities —3/. in 
books and Certificate of Distinction, Mr. F. J. Jones ; 
2l.in books and Certificate of Distinctton, Mr. F. 
Davies; 1/ in books and Certificate of Distinction, 
Mr. H. Berry; Certificate of Distinction, Messrs. 

Black and J. N. Horsfield; Certificate of 


Merit, Messrs. F. Hartnoll, H. A. Alexander, 
and E. L. Frost. Sanitary Construction.—(Sir 
George Faudell Phillips's Medal not iawarded.) 


History of Architecture.—Silver Medal and 2. in 
books, Mr. E. L. Hampshire ; Bronze Medal and 1/, 
in books, Mr. A. E. Brooker ; Certificate of Distinc- 
tion and 1/. in books, Mr. S. A. Meikle ; Certificate 
of Merit, Messrs. J. A. Gillett, W. Fenn, G. W. 
Rogers, H. Byron. Architectural Sketching Class.— 
Bronze Medai and 1/. in Books, Mr. A. E. Brooker. 
Architectural Studio.--Gold Medal and 3/. in books, 
Mr. E. L. Hampshire; Silver Medal and 2/. in 
books, Mr. A. E. Brooker. : Wood - Carving — 
Scholarship for one year and Silver Medal, Mr. R 
Toms; Scholarship for two terms and Bronze 
Medal, Mr. H. S. Jones; Scholarship for one term, 
Mr. M S. Mathers. 

“GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY TOURIST GUIDE.”— 
The sixpenny tourist guide to the Continent issued 
by the Great Eastern Railway Company, is intended 
as a companion to a holiday trip by their route. It 
contains a good deal of information, many illustra- 
tions, and plans of Brussels and Amsterdam. The 
general folding map at the beginning has been put 
in so that it opens upside down, an inconvenience 
which should be avoided in future issues. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS, HALIFAX.—A Local 
Government inquiry was held at the Halifax Town 
Hall recently, Lefore Mr. E. A. Sanford Fawcett, 
A.M.LC.E., with respect to an application for 
powers by the Halifax Corporation to borrow 7,825). 
for the new police-station, 105,722/. for street im- 
provements, 3,710/. for gas department, 15,920/. for 
sewerage works, 1,272. for the purchase of a site at 
Skircoat for the purpose of a refuse destructor, a 

of 134,4642. 
tERICKNARING in ForMOsA.—This industry is 
growing, according toa recent consular report, and 
in late years the Japanese have encouraged the use 
of kiln-burnt bricks in place of the sun-dried mud 
bricks, of which nearly all the one-storied buildings 
had been erected by the Chinese. The mud bricks 
are usually made in the vicinity where a building 
is being erected. The kiln-burnt bricks used by the 
Japanese are made from clay, which is good and 
abundant on the island. The material is mixed in a 
pit consisting of a circular roadway sunk in the 
ground a half foot or so, around which tramps an 
ox. Water is added to the sand and clay, and the 
mixture is trodden by the ox till it reaches the right 
consistency. As a rule, for the ordinary building 
brick, three parts sand to seven parts clay are used. 
The green bricks are formed in suitable wooden 
moulds operated by hand. An ordinary work- 
man can mould 500 to 800 a day, and some 
operators, exceptionally expert, run as_ high 
as 1,200. These workmen are paid 1 to 1.50 yen 
(50 to 75 ¢.) a thousand. The majority of the 
Japanese factories have well-built, permanent kilns, 
each with an average monthly capacity of about 
100,000 bricks. Formosa coal, at about 4 yen 
(2 dols.) a ton, is used as fuel, The finished brick 
is in demand at 7 to II yen (3.50 to 5.50 dols.) 
a thousand. Occasionally there is an order for 
some special shape or quality, and these bricks will 
bring as high as 20 yen (10 dols.) a thousand. The 
chief demand, however, is for a good quality build- 
ing brick at about Io yen (5 dols.) a thousand. The 
labour employed is chiefly Chinese; Japanese are 
utilised only as overseers, &c. Chinese day labour 
receives from 30 to 4o sen (15 to 20 c.) and 
apanese 30 yen (15 dols.) a month and upward. 
At present there are twelve Jarge, permanent fac- 
tories owned or controlled by Japanese, with a total 
monthly production of about 2,500,000 bricks. In 
addition, there are forty or fifty native factories 
producing brick, roofing, and floor tiles. Among 
the largest firms are the Samejima Shokai (head 
office, Daitotei, North Formosa), with factories at 
Kentan, Daichokuho, Hokuseiko, Sharyo, and 
Borvo, North Formosa.—Engineering and Mining 
urnal, New York. 
oaiees REGISTRATION BILL.—In the House 
of Lords on the 30th ult., Lord Glenesk, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said the object was 
to establish a system under which plumbers can, if 


they please, be registered. No privilege was given 
to a registered workman, but he could not call or 
represent himself to be a registered plumber unless 
he was so registered under the Bill. The main ob- 
ject of the measure was similar to the Bills read a 
second time in 1892 and 1897 and examined by 
committees in those years. He thought the Bill 
would be acceptable to their lordships, as it was 
approved by the opinion of the public.—Lord 
Kenyon said no doubt the object aimed at was to 
register plumbers so as to make them as efficient as 
they could be made. As the Bill now stood it cast 
on the Local Government Board the formation of 
a scheme which that Board did not want to under- 
take. If the promotors of the Bill would prepare a 
scheme and make it part of the Bill, then it could 
be introduced next year in a completeform. He 
had no objection to the Bill being read a second 
time.—The Bill was read a second time. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BLACKPOOL,—On behalf 
of the Local Government Board, Colonel A, G. 
Durnford held an inquiry at Blackpool recently into 
an application made by the Corporation for sanction 
to borrow 2,690/. for works of sewerage, and 2,2321. 
for the formation of so much of a proposed new 
road from Marton Green to New House Farm as 
will be within the borough, including the sewering 
of the same. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—The Canal 

Company have obtained powers of compulsory 
purchase of the ground belonging to the Manchester 
Racecourse Company. The latter sent in a claim 
for one million sterling, but the result of the arbi- 
tration was that Mr. Robert Vigers, the arbitrator, 
awarded the sum of 262,500/. as the price to be paid 
by the Canal Company for the property. The 
decision of the Court of Chancery has been upheld 
by the Court of Appeal. The Act giving the Com- 
pany power to take the Racecourse provides 
that possession must not be taken until the 
end of this year without the consent of 
the Racecourse Company, and they will not 
be ready to vacate the property before that date. 
The report of the engineer to the Canal Company 
(Mr. W. H. Hunter) states that the depth of water 
in the canal and docks has been maintained through- 
out, although it is to be regretted that, comparing 
one year with another, no diminution whatever of 
the quantities of sludge and detritus carried down 
and deposited in the canal and docks has been ex- 
perienced. The spare steel gates for the 65 ft. locks 
have been completed and are now being worked in 
place of the intermediate gates at Barton Locks, 
which are under repair. The erection of the new 
offices at Trafford-road has proceeded ; the offices 
are approaching completion, while those at the end 
of No. 4 dock have been completed and are in use 
for traffic purposes. Considerable progress has 
been made with the dock and railway extension 
works authorised by the Act of 1900. The western 
portion of the through line of railway has been 
completed, and ‘a length of the main road on the 
northerly boundary of the company’s property has 
also been completed and is in use. A portion of the 
permanent fencing and gates has been erected, the 
levelling of the portion of the ground purchased 
from Captain Clowes, which is to be employed for 
storage purposes, has been completed and is being 
brought into use. Additional railways and service 
roads are in course of construction. The embank- 
ments and slopes of the canal generally are in good 
condition. 
AUSTRALIAN TIMBER AND TIMBER-GETTING.— 
The timber resources of the Australian Parent 
State, although largely wasted in the past, are yet 
of a most extensive character, and under a proper 
system of conservation would become as valuable 
as any in the world. Ina report by the Queensland 
Inspector of Forests, descriptive of a visit to New 
South Wales, that official states that on the Murray 
River, dividing New South Wales from Victoria, 
are situated the far-famed Murray River gum 
forests, the area of forests extending a distance of 
about 200 miles on the frontage of that river, but 
with occasional breaks, and running back from the 
river on an average of from one to six miles. New 
South Wales has an area of about 140,000 acres 
reserved for this timber, most of this country being 
liable to floods and densely timbered with gum, from 
the matured tree to the sapling and small plant. As 
showing the extent of the timber trade in the dis- 
trict, it may be mentioned that during the season 
December, 1900, and April, 1901, the quantity of 
timber obtained was 5,593 logs, containing an 
average of 1,150 superficial feet per log, equal to 
6,431,950 ft. of timber, on which royalty is payable 
of 4,047/. 03. 5d., at 1s. 3d. per 100 superficial feet. 
The greater portion of this timber was cut on behalf 
of a Victorian company, and is stacked in depots 
on the higher banks of the Murray River, pending 
a rise of water, when it is removed by pontoons 
and punts, towed by small steamers to Echuca 
(Victoria), where it is cut into sleepers, mining 
timbers, and for bridge and building purposes. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.—In the House of 
Commons, on the 5th inst., on the vote to complete 
the sum of 38,oo0/. for the Houses of Parliament 
buildings, Mr. Dillon said he did not want luxury of 
any kind in the House of Commons, but he thought 
they were entitled to have the conditions under 
which they had to live there made aslittle insanitary 
and deadly as possible, They heard a great deal of 





insanitary dwellings, but the House of Commons 


——— 
was as insanitary a dwelling as they ¢ 
where except in the very Soictioas UF "he i 
was informed by the Kitchen Committee 
the accommodation provided for the Servants 

be a disgrace to any private house. He wun 
glad to hear from the First Commissioner of Wo 

a statement as to the steps he Proposed to t _e 
improve the ventilation and increase the pote ig 
dation in the House.—Mr. O'Mara said he jolene 4 
the representations of his friend as to the lack r 
proper accommodation for members and for the 
servants of the House.—Mr. W. Redmond a : 
that the arrangements made for the accommodati” 
of members of the House were very defective oa 
hoped the recommendations of the Committe 
would be carried into effect as quickly as Possible c 
Mr. Akers-Douglas agreed that the accommodation 
for members was very defective. There was dining 
accommodation only for 140 members, yet one nj i 
recently as many as 300 members had to bia 
their dinners in the building. The accommodation 
in the smoking-room was equally deficient, and i 
the winter months it was often impossible to obtain 
a seat after waiting forhours. He was very anslons 
to see these things remedied, but it was i 
more necessary to improve the apartments in 
which officials of the House worked. Th 
conditions under which the telegraph ng 
tors worked was a scandal. There was a stron 
feeling in the House that too much was done os 
guests and not enough for working members of the 
House. When the existing accommodation was 
provided it was not intended that members should 
give dinners for fourteen or sixteen people con. 
stantly during the Session and crowd out those who 
wished to use the House for business purposes, He 
would endeavour to see whether that particular 
portion of the Report which related to the proper 
provision for the working members and officials of 
the House could be undertaken this year.—Mr, Mal- 
colm called the attention of the First Commissioner 
of Works to the want of ventilation in the Com- 
mittee-rooms.—Mr. Dillon said the state of the 
Committee-rooms was perfectly poisonous,—The 
vote was agreed to. 


nd any- 


) too, that 
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LEGAL. 
ZOARS V. HARBROW. 


THIS was an action for breach of contract origi 
nally tried before Judge French at the County 
Court, and referred by the King’s Bench to the City 
of London Court. It came before Mr. Pitt Lewis, 
K.C., Deputy Judge. Mr. Holloway was for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Deney for the defendant. 

The latter, finding that he had underestimated 
the work, declined to proceed, giving as his reason 
that the structure wasa special one under Sec- 
tion 82 of the London Building Act, 

Mr. H, Lovegrove, District Surveyor, gave evi- 
dence and his reasons for allowing the tauk to be 
encased, and his view was also taken by Mr. Edward 
Power, District Surveyor. The defendant called 
Mr. A. W. Tanner and Mr. H. Parsons. 

The Judge decided that the work in question 
came under Section 61, and not under 82, and 
ordered the defendant to pay the difference between 
the amount of his tender and that of Messrs. 
Mattock, who eventually carried out the work, with 
costs of the previous trials. 





PLUMBERS AND OVERTIME. 


AT the Westminster Police-court, on the 3{st ult, 
Messrs. Trollope, builders and _ contractors, of 
Grosvenor-road, S.W., were summoned, before Mr. 
Francis, by John Randall, a plumber in their 
employment, who sought to recover 1/. 4s. Id, 
claimed to be due for overtime. 

Mr. W. M. Thompson supported the summons, 
and Mr. Duckworth appeared on behalf of the 
defendants. 

The complainant said he was sent to the City to 
do certain work at the office of a stockbroker. 
Owing to the noise a complaint was made, and he 
had to do the work at night. Prior to commencing 
he had some conversation with the defendants’ 
foreman as to terms, and said he should expect to 
be paid in accordance with the rates laid down in 
the book of rules generally adopted by plumbers. 
This laid it down that overtime commenced at 
eight o’clock, and carried time and a half up to 
eleven o’clock, and double from then until seven in 
the morning. He had not been paid at these rates. 
His contention was that he was entitled to overtime 
rates, even if he did not work at all during the day. 

Mr. Duckworth said this was the only point at 
issue. 

Mr. Francis (looking at the book of rules handed 
up) said he noticed tnat one of the rules set forth 
that in the event of there being any dispute between 
employer and employee arising out of the rules, the 
matter should be decided by a board of conciliation, 
whose decision should be final. The whole thing 
rested on the interpretation of the rules. Provision 
had been made for disputes being referred to 4 
certain tribunal. Had that course been adopted ? 

Mr. Thompson said the book of rules had no 
statutory effect, and did not hold good in a court of 





law. It had not yet been shown that the com- 
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, 
plainant had consented to be bound by the rules 
7 ead : But his whole contention is that he 
is entitled to so much by these rules. I shall adjourn 
sine die. 
the Thompson : Do I understand that your 
worship declines jurisdiction ? ; 
Mr. Francis: 1 do. This man founded his case 
is book of rules. 
sm Thompson submitted that the rules had 
othing to do with the case. The court took no 
silo of the tribunal mentioned in the book of 
rules. His worship was asked to adjudicate in a 
claim under the Employers and Workmen Act. 
Mr. Francis : I may be wrong, but I shall adjourn 
the case sine clic. You must take what course you 
roper. 
ons’ worebip was prepared to state a case for a 
superior court.—Morning Advertiser. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At Westminster Police-court recently, William 
Rose Pickard, of City-road, E.C., was summoned 
py the London County Council for contravening 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894.—Mr. 
Chilvers, who supported the summons, said the 
defendant was the builder of St. James’s Court, 
Buckingham-gate—very lofty mansions—and he had 
permitted them to be occupied without having 
obtained a certificate from the Central Authority, 
showing that they were provided with the necessary 
means of escape for the residents in case of fire. 
Plans were sent to the Council last August, added 
Mr. Chilvers, but no alternative means of escape 
was furnished apart from the usual entrance and 
exit, and they were not considered satisfactory. In 
spite of this the buildings were occupied. Mr. 
Francis imposed fines of 4/. and 4/. 4s. costs. 


SHEFFIELD BUILDING BY-LAWS CASE, 


THE Stipendiary (Mr. E. M. E. Welby) gave judg- 
ment at the Sheffield Police-court on the 30th ult. in 
the case in which the Sheffield Corporation charged 
Thomas Nuttall, of Slinn-street, Walkley, with cer- 
tain breaches of the building by-laws. The point 
was whether certain old tramcars which defendant 
had bought and erected on a piece of land at the 
corner of South-road and Highton-street, Walkley, 
were new buildings within the meaning of the by- 
laws. Four summonses were taken out against the 
defendant, one of which—chdarging him with ne- 
glecting to give notice to the City Surveyor of inten- 
tion to erect—was dismissed by the Stipendiary on 
the first hearing of the case. The other charges had 
reference to the roof and walls of the “ buildings,” 
and defendant’s failure to construct them of incom- 
bustible material, as provided by the by-laws. 

The Stipendiary, in giving judgment, said the 
puzzle was to know whether two old tramcars had 
become new buildings, within the meaning of the 
by-laws; secondly, whether they had become 
domestic buildings ; and if they had, and were not 
within the exemptions—which they appeared not to 
be—all their external walls ought to be constructed 
in accordance with the rules given in By-law No. 17. 
The complaint made was that the external walls 
had not been so constructed. As to whether or not 
the cars had become new buildings there had been 
several cases decided by the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court, which more or less bore 
upon the question, and of these Richardson (appel- 
lant) against Brown (respondent), decided in 
February, 1885, and the combined cases of the 
Mayor of Southend-on-Sea (appellant) against 
Archer (respondent) and Romani (respondent), 
seemed most to bear on it.“ The case of Richardson 
against Brown appeared nearer to fit the circum- 
stances of the two tramcars, and as the article 
in question in that case was held to be a new 
building, he held these two cars to have become 
new buildings within the meaning of the by-law. 
If the Southend-on-Sea case had seemed nearer, he 
should have held that they had not become new 
buildings, because the articles expressed in that case 
were held not to be. As to whether the two tram- 
cars had become two new “domestic” buildings, it 
appeared that one of them was going to be used as 
4 meat shop if all had gone well, but the other car 
would have been a warehouse for oilcloth and 
linoleum. He held that neither of them had 
actually become “domestic” buildings within the 
meaning of the by-laws. Although he held that 
there had been an infringement of the other by-law, 
the offences committed, owing to the great obscurity 
in the term “new building,” were so trifling, that it 
Was inexpedient to inflict more than a nominal 
punishment, and so the order would be to pay 2s. 
and costs on each of the two summonses upon 
which conviction was made. 





LANCASHIRE BUILDING DISPUTE. 


— case of Rowson v. Harrison came before the 
v . of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
hes an Williams and Stirling, on the 6th inst., 
a © appeal of the defendant from an order of 
. Justice Bucknill at the Manch. ster Assizes on 

¢2qth ult. referring the case for trial before an 


official referee if ithe parties could not agree on a 
special referee. 

Mr. Mallinson, in support of the appeal, said that 
the writ in the action was issued on October 18 last 
year. The statement of claim was delivered on 
December 14 last. On January 21 an order was 
made by consent that the case should be tried by a 
jury. The plaintiff did not seem to be in a hurry to 
get the case before a jury, because it was not until 
the present Manchester Assizes that the case 
came on for trial. The list at the assizes 
was a very long one, and there were sixty- 
two cases for trial. The case came on for trial 
before Mr. Justice Bucknill and a jury, and in the 
result his Lordship said he should refer the case, 
and did so refer it. The defendant now appealed 
from this order, and said it was eminently a case for 
a jury to try, and that the learned judge had no 
jurisdiction to refer the case, and even if he had 
jurisdiction he had exercised his discretion wrongly. 
The plaintiff’s claim was for damages for alleged 
obstruction of light and damage to his house in the 
course of some rebuilding. The claim for light 
was on a certain agreement, and the plaintiff further 
said that the defendant, in making alterations 
to his house, damaged his (the plaintiff's) 
house. The defence was that the defendant 
built under a builder and architect nominated by 
the plaintiff, that the plaintiff had the plans and 
specifications, and, so far as the light was con- 
cerned, the plaintiff consented to everything, and 
so far as the damage was concerned, the defendant 
pleaded a denial. The claim for the damage princi- 
pally rested, not on negligent building, but on 
trespass in underpinning. The learned counsel con- 
tended that it was a proper case to be tried by a 
judge and a jury, and if the jury had a view of the 
locus in quo, there would be absolutely no difficulty 
in it. The casecould not last a long time. 

Mr. Hudson, for the respondent on the appeal, 
contended that it was a proper case to be tried 
before an official referee. 

At the conclusion of the arguments Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams in giving judgment said there 
was nothing on the face of the proceedings which 
suggested that the case involved a long inquiry. 
He thought in the circumstances that it was a 
proper case for trial before a judge and jury. 

Lord Justice Stirling concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly allowed, and the order of the 
learned judge in the court below set aside. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL v. GARDINER: 
BAD MORTAR, 


AT the Woolwich Police-court, on the 26th ult., 
before Mr. d’Eyncourt, Frederick Gardiner, 21, 
Bostall Hill, Plumstead, appeared to answer an 
adjourned summons by the London County Council 
for not putting together the brickwork of a building 
in Grosmount-road with mortar composed in accord- 
ance with the Council’s by-laws. He was also 
summoned for neglecting to comply with the notice 
of the District Surveyor to remedy such irregularity. 

The London County Council were represented by 
Mr. Andrews, while Mr. Tyrrell appeared for the 
defence. 

At the outset it was explained that the case had 
been adjourned in order that fresh samples from 
other parts of the building might be taken and 
analysed. 

The District Surveyor, Mr. Thomas Batterbury, 
submitted diagrams showing the positions from 
which he took samples. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. Batterbury 
said nothing appeared to be wrong with the house, 
and, with the exception of the mortar, the house 
was properly constructed. 

By Mr. d’Eyncourt : The case had been taken up 
because the mortar in its present state would be 
affected by the damp and crumble away. 

Re-cross-examined: The District Surveyor said 
he could not say how long the house would last. 

Mr. Grimwood, before whom the samples had 
been placed, produced ‘the result of his analysis, 
showing the respective proportions of lime and 
sand in the mortar, and said that the general result 
of the analysis of the further samples was that they 
were more or less earthy, and that, in fact, none of 
the samples were in accordance with the by-laws. 

Re-examined : Mr. Grimwood frequently received 
samples from other districts to analyse. The earthy 
matter in one of the specimens was 9 per cent., and 
it should not exceed 14 per cent. 

For the defence, Mr. Stevens, architect and sur- 
veyor, of Walthamstow, said he was of opinion that 
the mortar had set well, was hard, and pertectly good 
enough for the work. It was quite suitable for 
speculative building generally. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt: In speculative building is the 
very best mortar used ? 

Witaess : I don’t say so. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt : Do you say the second best ? 

Witness : I won’t say that. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt: Or the third best ? 

Witness: Nor the tbird best. He knew of a 
building at Clapham Junction built with similar 
mortar which, to his knowledge, had lasted twenty- 
three years, and was still in good condition. 





Mr. d’Eyncourt said the question he had to con- 





sider was the condition of the mortar. He was 
loth t» make an order to demolish the building 
until he was thoroughly satisfied that the building 
was bad throughout. There had been brought 
before them the definition of speculative building of 
such a type that the London County Ccuncil was 
anxious to forbid. He convicted the defendant on 
the summons under the by-laws in respect of the 
improper mortar, and fined him 1r/. and ordered 
2l. 2s. for costs. On the summons for failing to 
comply with the notice of irregularity, he made an 
order on the defendant within fourteen days to take 
down the brickwork put together with the improper 
mortar, and ordered the defendant to pay 5/. 5s. for 
costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


6,403.—A SPARK-ARRESTER: A. $. Wilton.—A 
wider conical cap is put upon the top of the chimney- 
pipe, and around it is placed a hopper (having a 
flange turned inwards at its rim) fitted with spiral 
vanes and joined with tubes to a discharging-pipe. 

6,414.—DOOR-BOLTS: F. ¥. Cope.—A pin passed 
through a semi-circular slot joins the bolt-tail to the 
knob which may be turned for readily working the 
bolt, but cannot be forced backwards ; the pin may 
be provided with a roller, and, in another shape, the 
bolt is connected with a lever upon the spindle of 
the knob. 

6,455.— ROOFING AND OTHER SLABS: L. Hatschek. 
—The slabs are composed of an artificial stone 
which consists of a mixture of asbestos, or some 
other fibrous substance, hydraulic lime, and cement, 
of which thin plates are formed in a cardboard- 
making machine, the plates being then subjected 
to a high pressure for their shapes and surfaces. 

6,458.—A SPANNER: A. R. Upward.—A plate that 
can be turned and fixed to the handle has several 
jaws or openings cut around it, itssquared stem will 
fit between jaws upon the handle, and a pin inserted 
through a flange upon the stem and into the handle 
locks the plate, or the plate may be locked by means 
of a bolt. 

6,404.—A COMBINED CHIMNEY COWL AND VEN- 
TILATOR : R. M. Pancaost.—A set of outer plates is 
hung from a top cover so as to cover openings into 
a space above the neck of the cowl; overlapping 
inner plates are arranged between the vertical edges 
of the outer plates, and in some cases the several 
plates are flared or curved; the contrivance is 
available for a continuous series of skylight venti- 
lators affixed to a roof. 

6,497-—A FITTING FOR LAVATORY BASINS: G. 
Smith.—The inventor’s object is to furnish means 
of obtaining a supply of water when the main pipe 
is not available for that purpose. He provides an 
auxiliary tank at the back, with a tap that projects 
over the basin. 

6,524.—A WALL-TIE: ¥$. D. Fohnston. — The 
wall-tie or plate is fashioned of open-work sheet- 
metal, in a double V-shape on plan, with ears at the 
sides, middle webs, and pierced lugs or ears at the 
ends, which are to be nailed in position or turned 
up at a right angle co as to enter joints in the 
brickwork. 

6,530.—A CHIMNEY PoT: ¥$. Marchant —Ver- 
tical wind-passages are fashioned in the chimney- 
pot, which communicate upwards with inlet open- 
ings, and have fans fitted upon their bell-mouths. 
The spindles of the fans carry vanes outside the 
passages. 

6,576.—A JOINT OR STOP FOR TUBES: C. W. 
Schou.—The joint is devised for tubes and tube 
terminals, and also for stopping tube ends. A collar 
of soft metal or alloy, to be cut into and displaced 
as the joint is being screwed up, is fitted either upon 
an interior screwed liner or ferrule, or upon the 
screw which is threaded in the tube bore, the liner 
being screwed internally. The joint is specified as 
being adapted for tee-pieces, for screw plugs, and 
for closing sockets. 

6,595.—THATCHING OF ROOFS: R. W. Spurway.— 
After the straw has been pressed between per- 
forated plates (which are disposed parallel-wise) 
with an end-rammer, it is made secure with wire 
pins between galvanised wires or waterproofed 
strings, to the ends of which rings are firstly 
fastened, the pins being inserted through the holes 
in the pressing-plates. For providing a continuous 
length of straw matting, the wires or strings are 
unwound from rollers. The ends of the pressing- 
plates have guide-notches that take the wires. 

6,620.—CALLIPER GAUGES: E. Capitaine.—The 
two legs are made in two parts, so that a sliding 
gauge may be approximately set to the measure- 
ment required. When the parts have been clamped 
together, the calliper points are finely adjusted with 
a screw that operates upon the vernier arm against 
the pressure of a spring. In the case of large work, 
the two legs may be pivoted on to clamps upon a 
cross-bar, and the ends of one leg and the vernier 
arm are joined in the same manner, whilst a nut 
and a right-and-left-handed screw serve to shorten 
and lengthen the cross-bar. 

6,625. —MANUFACTURE OF GAS: G. Ottermann & 
Co. and V. Loos.—A fire-clay retort, which has a 
stirring-blade, and is heated to from 700 deg. to 
800 deg. C., is charged with waste products, refuse 
sweepings, &c. The resultant gases are conveyed 
into a second fire-clay retort similarly heated, and 
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being dissociated as they pass over red-hot paper | the co-ordinates of distant points, and for plotting By Harps & Brapty. 
ashes, or some other neutral material, and over|them on paper. A disc fitted with a vernier moving se Slide and 46, Haddo-st., u.t. 6 vrs. 
heated coke, are passed through a container which | over a scale upon another disc affixed to the column Ch & r. 84 K 08, Chari £400 
is charged with a red-hot admixture of carbon and | is approximately adjusted with an arm fitted with alton, me ent.—10 arlton-lane, u.t. 85 yrs, 
alkali carbonates, or an admixture of potash, car-| a set-screw, for the finer adjustment a tangent screw | Greenwich ens “Tolls.—The tolls, rents, ‘an 4 285 
bon, and ground iron or iron oxides, so that the] is set in engagement with a pin that projects from stallages, together with No, 1, Weighin “ 
nitrogen becomes retained as cyanogen compounds. }|a bracket upon the former disc, to which are room, let at perannum ............ wend 
The combustible gases are then conveyed (out of | fastened the bearings of the horizontal axis and a By Ocpen, Sons, & OLLEy. _ 
the second retort) to a hydraulic main, and so to| bracket; the bracket carries a worm which works a Wimbledon. —t 46, and 50, Russell-rd., f. ....., I, 1¢o 
condenser. It is stated that they are practically | sector upon the axis and is fitted with a scale and a | Notting Hill. — spar & Sons. 

- s A i : ; g Hill.—243 to 261 (odd) and 251 and 2 IB, 
free from carbonic oxide. vernier. A foot to which the distance meter is Latimer-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.t. 1422., r, > seg 

6,706.—A METHOD OF HEATING BUILDINGS: | secured is clamped by V-grooves cut in a plate] 1 to 5, Wood-st., u.t. 634 yrs.y g.7. * aca By 
A. G. Paul.—The invention, which is more par-}| mounted on arms upon the shaft, and its two 13 and 1s, Bangor- “st, Ut. 65 yrs.y gor. 72, NAKA _ 
ticularly applicable for the system of heating | telescopes are set at a fixed distance the one from] 14 and 16, Bangor-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. tol. 158, op 
specified in No, 21,423 of 1891, furnishes thermo-| the other. The horizontal vernier having been ee me and 112, Walmer-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., 
statical means for automatically regulating the | adjusted at zero the fixed telescope is fixed upon the Pieces Ss rie ciekc CS el MELO 8co 
supply of the heating fluid and for working a valve | distant object, and as the aun eiamune ia then ed ye a — et = i te 
in the air-exhaust pipe or inan air-flue ; it embodies | directed on to the object its distance may be ascer- By “Victor VAUGHAN. 745 
various modified forms, by one of which a thermo- | tained from the vernier reading ; the height of the | Finchley.—36, Hertford-+d., Sc &o 
meter, clipped on to one of the radiator pipes, | object and its horizontal distance are then read by| _ July 27.—By S. & G. KincsTox (at Wisbech). 
provides for the closing of the supply pipe when the | the adjustment of a vertical rod that slides upon a | Sutton St. Edmonds, Lincs.—Inkerson Fen Farm, 
electrical circuit is effected and an armature is| horizontal scale attached to the disc with ascale} 7 42.5437 tol ‘% tiie Cont” 2,200 
attracted by a coil in opposition to a spring. In| upon the shaft,a pencil-point upon a slide at the Trull in Bement iene Park jaunton), 

Big : : “9 . » 37 a 

another form it is arranged that the thermometer | bottom of the vertical rod plots upon a drawing- ES EE Re Saree ate Ce 
shall, by means of an electro-magnet, regulate a | board each point as it is surveyed. Haygrove and Batts Farm, a2. 3%. m4 : be 
valve in the air-pipe, an exhauster, in the shape of Wilton, &c., Somerset.—Cutliffe and ‘Deka es 
a jet of steam or water being affixed to the end of SS ee rd Farm, 185 a. 26. 37 P.sf... 0.00 esis as sens 6,900 
the pipe ; or an electro-magnet which attracts an Ee sen ee Sg 115 a.rr.,f, 4,675 
armature is set to operate a damper that will admit MEETINGS. me ene eee oe ee ar. 
cold air to cool the radiator as soon asa certain Ww. Lower Blagdon Farm, 9 acres, f.............., — 
temperature has been attained and electrical current EDNESDAY, AucuST 14. Angersleigh, &c., Somerset.—Leigh and Wrexon 
Yas been made. Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Examination and Farm, 269 a. or. BE Pog fone cccccccccccoescecs 4,050 

6,737.—FENCES AND FENCING: N. B. Riddle.— sens —— = 3.0 p.m. — res -_ ning “eine —Whitford Quarry, and 16 a. 3r 
The post has its lower portion made of glass in 2 ee Se Re ee he take ona a Sate 300 
concavo-convex shape and its upper sation «ate Aucust 12 TO 17 Kinser Aes “Kittisford Barton Estate, 
wood, the two parts being fastened together with : New House Farm, 151 a. re epetanenn se 
bolts, and cushions are inserted between them, and pi ante A ©. unior Engineers.—Summer Meeting, | Winsford, Somerset.—High and pf TorFarm, ~ ‘ 
springs between the bolt-nuts and the lower part of | pomon. Begs Me Cal Be a to SL. Deed, 196 A, OF, 32 Pry fe vere cess eeseeseneeeeceenes 1,460 
the post ; the cushions are intended to t th OMS ‘MS. Cambridge (gunnery ship) and} July 29.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper. 

p preven ©] H.M.S. Defiance (torpedo school ship); Keyham Dock- | pickley. Kent.—Park Ridin d f 

upper part from becoming decayed, as they allow | yard Extension Works; Keyham Steam Yard and Royal Smaak nt nto . —. Page Ts aah. 31300 
air to circulate around, and the springs will mini- | Naval Engineering College; Royal William Victualling | ~~~ 7. ae gh yrs. on oe #4 6 — 60 
mise the effects of shocks upon the glass arising | Yard; Saltash Tubular Bridge; and other works and By Exuiotr, Son, & Bovron. , 
from strain upon the wire runners. places of engineering interest in the neighbourhood. |The Kensington.—68, Holland-pk., f.........s000 wan” Mano 

6,739.—A METHOD OF BALANCING WINDOWS: oe Dinner of the Institution takes place at the Hotel By Furser, Price, & FURBER. ’ 
W. Schuch and G. Wolf.—A groove in each sash- a wey re ET ee Chancery- paige Ree yma coe 1,200 ft, f 1,620 
stile carries a screw having a rapid pitch between —~<-+ : 
dove-tailed bearing plates and working in a oe pian aterentornntaw nikccimatnaulme™ 
U-shaped threaded sleeve. A screwed plug secures | « ne.——100, Crawford-st., u.t. 5} y ree. 
one end of the upper pivoted plate tb the screw, SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : Marylebone 852. SM ; — i 225 
whilst to the other end is secured a coiled spring. ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. By Moore & Tempe. 

To the top and bottom rails of the sash are fixed Jaly 1. Dyp Ro; Paaveenes Med, ee ee ee a en wt. 38 
recessed plates er which the bearing or pivot plates | shep bear, Devon.—Caute and Trickey’s Farm, se Deaew rd., u.t. 38 7, g. re 42, ms "342. ia pi 
will slide. Lubricating oil runs from a cup upon BS Ai OO etIDING < soSicsaschiseceseteoeslenes 41,650] 115 and 117; Eleanor-rd., u.t. 56} = cs gt 10l., 

the upper pivot down inside a hollow screw, and so By Wincu & Sons (at Ashford’. ' r. 66/7. clouaisioe eecnndeene 660 
through the pierced plug and lower pivot; in a — fey —River Hall Estate, 129 a. o r. y W. R. Nicoras & Co. 

variant shape screws are rotated by threaded £ thhne cee asses ences ere alen ees 2,430 | Orpington, By er, and nearly 3a.,f. 3,070 
sleeves or nuts which are secured to the sashes so Dotharshan, Kent.—Bridge Farm, 64a. 3r. 18 p., f. 850 By Reynotps & Eason. 

as to wind up the springs as the sashes are being ar Aero fisad’ 18 a, rr. 28 p. Me si dc a 250 | Poplar.—High-st., The Queen’s Palace of Varie- 
lowered. The lower end of th r d es of land, 27 a. 2r. I py eee cccece 410 ties, f.g.r. 452, reversion in 12 Yrs. .....eeeeee. 3,600 

' e screw is joine The Bull Green Land, 26 a. BEDALE cece 740 | Whitechapel.—s4, Mansell-st., f., r. 552 + thane 1,700 
with a screwed coupling-rod to the spring-rod Toll Gate House, oa. 11.5 [,, f...scceee rere 165 | Hoxton.—Hyde-rd., &c., ig. r,s 1534 165., ute 
carried by a conical bearing block. Its upper end] _ Freehold house and four cottages.............. 505 15h yrs., g.r. 5d. BOR, oes ceecen ccs senstess 770 
is mounted upon a fixed slotted bearing plate, and | July 23.—By ALFrep Ricnarps (at Tottenham). Hyde-rd., &c., gr. 452. 10S., u.t. 174 yrs., g.te 
to an adjustable sleeve, of which the ratchet teeth ~~ gecesi » a _* of ene I7L. TOS. seeeseceeserencecs Se ie ige 200 
will engage with the teeth of the bearing block is] July’os—By WaLTon & Ler (at Whitby). a Wyte 2s cess pertinence 1,070 
secured the lower end of the spring. Lealhoin, Yorks.—Lealholm Bridge Farm, 2rx a. Finsbury.—4 10, 12, 14, and 16, Clifton-st., 

6,745. — A CHART FOR PLOTTING REGULAR SRR Gis Riss hci ska SSeS ceca tse owasrhas 4,50 u.t. 74 yrs, _— AJbig Lo 1840, 165. co cccececee 325 
FIGURES.—I. M. B. Thompson,—The inventor has By Wincu & Sons (at Maidstone). " Old Kent-rd.—No. 390 to 398 (even); also and 2, 
devised a mathematical chart wherewith regular a 4 Kent.—Brookwood waned i 8.43%, Ormond- ‘ego and 1, fa irda ee — 
figures and patterns may be plotted; from a oy a ot ee ,000 cottages, u.t, 20 yrs., 8." 174. I egees 1,750 
a pn ot go Pel a yo we of aniiiaas Prittenden, Kent —Lite “Hungerden or Hunger- . —, oo Mansfield-st., u.t. 18 yrs. ” g. r. ie 
circles, and for setting out the angle-points of Staplehurst, ean alleael Fields, 10 a 21, os ws payed “By H. fe BROMLEY. 
regular polygons he draws radial lines inclined from 26 Pi aay Te ane een 550 nae. —143 and 145, High-st., u.t. 22} yrs., 

a common starting-point at the angles desired ; the y Coorer & PREECE (at Ross). SGD. vaisioicisaaie basa aiewin see cosaasisleviee sete 250 
lines end upon different circles ; those, for instance, | Sellack, y > Hereford.—Baysham Court Estate,. Catford. —66 and 68, Bradgate-rd., f., r. 482. See 665 
for the pentagon, decagon, and so on upon the 245a.2 r. 6 ee Bares seine e sie hee 9,700 | Brockley.—79, Foxberry-rd., u.t. 73 yrs. +1 get. nil., 
first circle, those for the square, octagon, and so on Two Ares at the Marsh,» oes Dayth canis 105 f 7: eee oo fa saasoxeneaes 800 
upon the second circle, and they are numbered at —_ Hereford.—Kintley Farm,” 231 a. If. Guillen Surrey.—Ockford-1 rd., ’ Ockford House 
their cuter ends 20, 5, 20, 10, 20, 5,........ » 4, 32, di... ah bieistubacen con euiies Kehaos Wosk-onee 6,500 A SE AE LALO LD Seeeiiees 25750 
LO GGB,. 22) Bi oson 0s The circles are marked with sae 26. —By S. & G. Kincston (at Long : ” By Dennant & C 
the numbers of the sides of the polygons to which Sutton). Wilmington, Kent.—Wilmington “Fall and 48 a. 
they mined appertain, and with the letters a, b, c,| Long Sutton, Lincs.—Freehold messuage and ME ROME <cdsceriandy onto cvs tnens cence a 
..... S83 the space outside the remotest Rs BEL s. We reseiea nonin bins aarnoecteens Sa 355 By Muttetr, Booker, & Co. 
circle is divided into squares with their diagonals Various enclosures —_ ht = a aida f... 3,008 Hyde Park —Southwick cres,, i.g.r. 202, U. -t 334 a 
marked ; the sides of the squares are equal to the] Sixcottages and several gardens, vo a.or OPa fk Lis PR st, aid pl., ‘ig. r. 20/7, Ute 334 yrs. g.r 
distances between the pairs of adjacent circles ; tan- pan ee Lincs.—Two enclosures, 10 a. 2 r. BBB onic ura ns ean agneivenewenenes oa 285 
gents to the circles, lines at right angles intersecting sete eeeeeeeeseeeeees sisisi'sie'en seen ae 530 By Ransey & Co. 
at given points, and other lines may be drawn by Freshold messuage and 24 a. 21. 5 p. ne 1,490 | Peckham.—2, Lanvanor-rd., u.t. 754 YrS.y g.r. 52 320 
means of the squares and their diagonals, and By bss ro & eg hr High Wycombe). By Water Simonds. 
measuring scales are marked around the entire a xaos a Se Se, 6eo — -~ — a ees 
diagram. oe Green, Bucks.—A cottage and 3 a. or. : By y FRED. VARLEY. 
6,793-—AUTOMATICAL SWITCHING APPARATUS] = 31 py, ficcsccccecccccccccscoece eUp eevee ness 360 | Finsbury a. hs Adolphus-rd., u.t. 73 ies ” 
(ELECTRICAL): F. ¥. Tolchard.— The voltmeter Sulpdsees and 2a. er. Boilie wash cos ncaenenes 430 Gv. OF. 138+, CTs O50. ve essere ceeeresees 485 
will close the one or the other of two relay circuits} Two cottages and 3 a. 2 r. ee 410 16, Princess-rd., w.t. 63 yrs. gt» 12/. 128. €.F 6 
when the current varies from the limits determined; Piece of woodland, &e. »I1la.3r.Irp., Ee ‘290 65 Cece be Aca E Se SREREES SOd CO He RAED ED CORO 25 
: x : .s Little Missenden, Bucks.—Piece of meadow land, Stoke: PMewlnghon. ~42, Milton-rd., f., r. ~ ger 495 
motors that will work a switch for cutting in or out 2a. oF. 33 P. Dalston.—79, Forest-rd. u.t. 134 yrs, g.F- 3h 10S. 
battery cells are connected with the relays; aseries} Freehold cottages and 7 a.1r.29p. ........., obs gr 2 genet aioe galego — 
of switch arms which carry contacts that dip into] Enclosures of land, 18 a. 2 r. 11 p., Eeseeeeenes G42 "By FRED. WARMAN. 
mercury cups is engaged by a series of discs having | _Hyde Heath Farm, '’ RiP BE Des Soscseine-cis < ele Gray’s Inn-rd. ru) Calthorpe-st., u.t. 18 yrs., gr. 
recesses set in a helical curve and mounted upon a ny Bucks.—A freehold aie and. QL. TOS, F. GOL... oseeseeceecrccereecesercss ad 
shaft ; rollers of the arms repose upon the discs, so - it 4a. 3 36 20 Pp. .. TEN: Coo arco te ‘676 | Islington. —39 ho 44s Wilton-sq., u.t. 234 yrs., g.f. — 
that one switch only can be “on” at one time; the} °" a. ot. ope he... s—Enclosure of ‘land, H Pa ye ec taeee. “sake 
contacts, which are connected through a resistance, iy Ghessnane ‘& Prarcew — oe. at Rg pe 42lieeee _ en testi io 310 
are shaped so that the main circuit cannot be com-| Hampstead.—6 and 8, Pond-st., f., r. 952.......0+ n,155 | Crouch End.—2g, Crescent-rd., u.t. 67 yIS., Sot 
pletely broken, nor a cell be short-circuited ; the | Stoke Newington. =e Mildmay- pk., eee 1,110 A RR ree Re OP rr te COLL ul 600 
motors at either end of the switchboard have, apiece, | Holloway.—68, Cottenham-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r.. Hornsey.—-Grove House-rd., a range of stabling, od 
an electro-magnet with an armature that will turn 64. — ’ r, 36 we, Shana Ror Sapenests 305 fi, €.1, 2 Se eae inn. vie 
a shaft ; on the armature shaft is a rod which, as it Soho.—1 nd Dean-st., f., r. r15é. ere veel wwe 2,800 WiisMeten. hanna; a freehold cottage ...+.- 55° 
engages the ends of a horn, will break the motor-| Putney.—27 and 29, High-st., f.,r. 1802. ........ 4,000 Ea Park-rd., f. o ’s =“ reversion in 
circuit when the movement of the armature is com- “ws —42, Lorn-rd., u.t. 33 Yrs, gr. 2i., te TD Bah Yh ec ccnecenccnccvecccscegecesscecsecee 293° 
pleted and one cell has been cut in or out. AEk. w2asiennervaeenesiestejescccsesesceces aah 400 The Drive “fg.r’s 1272, reversions in 76, 77, ™™ 
6,819.—AN INSTRUMENT FOR SURVEYORS’ UsE:| *°5 Holland-rd. and 181, Loughborough-rd.,. a afer GA Ne? fag is from 77 ‘ 
M. Baumer.—The instrument is adapted for measur- Pe " a ning Aili, — Guy et Rb a 800 Anerbetry-r, »f.g.r.’s 1312,, ; reversions Oe tisae tae 
ing distances and horizontal or vertical angles, or 152, U.te 13 YTS, Gets S12.) F, TOBlescee oa ee = 690 Arterberty- rd., a freehold Site, T. 502, seeeeeeeee 1,230 
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wWimbledon.—Worple-rd., f.g.r.’s 352. reversions in Sutto = 
fo, 88, and 98 YES vase reese Hon RS xn n.—12 to 18, 42 to 72 (even), 23 to 29 (odd 
Pepys-rd. (near), two freehold plots.........++- £910 PR oe apn Ute 77 YES» Bot 870 ns Ae a . = 2,290 728 
New Southgate.—Bowes-rd., Devanha House, f. 2,390 iso Tage and 84, Southbridge-rd., u.t. . 
Fleet, Hants,—Peatmoor ee eee = Bec EER bet OE! RE ae ecewss 600 | Best s. d. 
Reigates Suey arr (at Ha cae ae See 2,500 yrs et and 97, Mackenzie-rd., u.t. 83 de ey. 4x 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
y J. C. Pratt (at ammersmith). ey Bole Ole wows carece cece secccsccsccccesers Hley tiles..— 3 7 per doz. 
Hamner ev GLa, eat. O52. a wee _— Lodge, u.t. 66 yrs., - Oe sheare® 48 6 per 1,000 PA ra 
ste 304 YES) Bele Oley C.T- Oho cctcccccosseeces phe Eats TOG g do Use sane oo se cee set he Sea ey tiles.... 4 © per doz, 
Kensington.—t5) Colet-gar hs. geogecko 650 ies yon 2, and 3, Peacock-pl., and 1 400 | Best Ruabon Red, brown or ”. oo” 
7h. 108. €-F UBL oacvcccccecsscrccerccndececs 590 Sueenee eacock-st., ut, 70 YIS. Sols 77% vere se 11590 undeme Do. (Edwards) 57 6 Pernod 
By M. C. Innocent (at Lechlade). : rtown,—2 to 52 (even), Emma-st., u.t. 76 yrs., i . ornamental Do. .... 60 © ' 0 
le eae: a 68 a. 31. 14 P., Vente ks ee Ae “ “ids san neieunees oe’ ae ie... uv — 6 dos. a he 
subject to payment Of Its. per week to lif 8 2 ae tanley-st., u.t. 66 wesecceecsrs 3 9 
oged + tt ver, ania ae ¥ - acal mae ow Awan mone arse e ; a wiauute 410 a. we Fi Mottled Staf- ” » ” 
rr. = aneee, som, & Pearce (at Dursley.) ‘ g.r ~% 8 and go, Meeson-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., Hi tiles Sates 2 oe —_ ets 
Cam, os. —Ashmea state, 72 a. 3F. i I. Bac cateieg ss oa sane ates aesene cree es oeee Oy asain 41 xr doz. 

Lower Leaze Close, 11 a. 0 r. : P., FA _ wae j —_ Stamford Hill.—1 to 15 (odd), Netherton-rd., u.t. 340 Valley tiles....ssseeeee 3 8 " om bs = 
Coaley, Glos.—Field Farm, 114 a. 1. 28 p. f. 4 o SO Bix <s enna tats or eesesn ore. ee 980 : 
<dincheombe, Glos.—Melksham Court a 95°01 Contractions used in these lists.— 

arm, . e lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
Tig. 1%. 97 Pas Boos eesrsr cereus ee ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold i wooD 

pittance Wood, 10a. Tf. 33 ed ease 3,800 | improved ground-rent ; ra ground-rent ; 1.g.r- for \e 

eee clcaes pa fc goa Sie 510|f. for freehold; c. for ¢ a is ore r. for rent 5 Buitpinc Woop.—YELLow. 

Newnham Quarry Farm, san 72 — p., i ea ae = estimated rental ; =e oF ee weet om fe ongho At per standard 
Cam, Glosr.—The Old Quarry, 1a. 2r. wp. f.. 10] annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd ; p.a. for per | Deals: best 3 in i 4 : 

uly 31.—By ARTHUR BLACKFOED. —_—* 325 | square; pl. for place ; "ter. for peonaed : - for road ; sq. for by gin i ge. bag m. and4in, £ sd. & » a. 
Wandsworth.—23, 25, and 27, Frogmore, 7a 6 yd. for yard. sia iis @; cres. for crescent; | Deals : best 3 by 9 igaigeiniseniatoe i awe es 

38 to 435 arferd., f. 200 eeeeeeeeeee en am Battens: best 24 in. by7 in. and 8 in. $n e ue S 
: a yg ge = sie B and 3in. by7in. and8in....... 11 0 9 #2 0 ft) 
Southwark.— nd : tt ‘ : sig 

coat ere ie Sufeles., ut. | PRICES CURRENT OF —— es than 

y Buncu & DukKE. pawns 35 *,* Our aim i i ‘ s Deals seco = 

Hackney-—335 eee u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 62. neh average prices pepe ge ee ay er Battens : so eee aa - 2 a _ 
y CoorER & GOULDING aes uality and quantity obviousl . 3 ain. by 41 4 sin. oak “a 6 © 

Se ee oe ¢ . ° eee y affect prices—a fact which in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by6in... 9 09 90 10 10 O 

go a s. 402., U.t. 41 } Should be remembered by those who make use of this me itt in. by 5 in. g00 Wes 
Le Bt ist auaeeecaneenones I " : “ye — 

= 6 aes bail i.g.r.’s 892., u.t. 59 . ~~ &e. rin. by rf in. by thin. ..ee-eee 0 10 O More than 

F : Hill,_—W: : CERES ORES CEEUE ED VCC e SS 1,090 ° ° ~ battens. 

. im y nell-rd., ir ssh, ut. Oo yee, ’ Hard Stocks ~~; » to per t,cco alongside, in river Pin. ..cesecceececccetereesceee 2 0 ° — than 

Kennington.—Kennington- ove. Prince of Wales 240] Grizzles — ... + Fir ti . ae : attens. 
Tavern, i.g.r. 30/., ut. pal genie beings Facing Stocks. : a ; 5s = “ tte: eee Danzig At per load of so &. 
| By Giwpy & nee =— a ea a " ” tion) —. opens 

Whitton, Middx:—Hounslow-rd., Argyle I Wlettons.....caoa t 8 6 3 ae cer gt. occa astl occcscee QUO 225 
ea. Recount xnav ” gyle Lodge Red Wire Cuts ae ee ” at railway depot. Small timber (8 in. ie cc, ese) 6m 

a by Prank jouny & Co. ccc ccccccce 2,000 | Best Fareham Red 3 = ‘ . ” aa Swedish a. © 10in.) ...- 3 bo : ; s . 

osbury.— ¥ ¥ ’ ” - . rn PTererer eres 
migynm Caw wih yea gr stlnts | atin Hae, 55 © > [Papasan Gs Lemmas 3 9° Be 

By Newson, Epwarps ‘e db la haa 2,260 | Best Blue Pressed " ” ” P JomnERs’ Woop. A 
Highgate. —49, Cromwell-av., f., — renee Staffordshire .. 4 4 6 White Sea: First yellow deals, ss sleeaamae 
Stoke Newington.—14, St Kilda’s a tereeeses 156501 Doss Bullnose - " ” 3 in, by 12 in....--eee 25 0 6 

? ‘ “rd., u.t. 73% core 4 9 0 ” ” in. by 9 i Ss 5 ° 260 0 
yts., 8.1 7. r 382. etna cemecane= Best Stourbridge ” In, DY Q IM. eocececcmecces ce 22090 23 0 0 

colts Aakewsd, wa ea goer 445| Fire Bricks .... 4 2 6 attens, 24in. and 3 in. by7in. 19 © © 20 0 O 

eae” aenenions ss ad yrs., g.T. me Guazep Bricks ” » ” Second yellow deals, 3in. byrrin. 20 0 0 22 00 
Highbury.—59, Leigh-rd., u.t. 58 yrs rae dak 485 | Best White and ” ’ 3in. by gin. 19 9 9 20 0 O 

; er. 652. SS RRR 5 a ABS IG hier St » Zr. 100, Ivory Glazed Battens, a} in. and 3 in. y7 in. 15 9 @ 1600 
idington—6 and &, Arlington-st stecuamescenss 55°| Stretchers a. 13 0 0 Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
SE ~ pe laeealeoianat: ™ Headers wee aa ” ” ” and Qin. ..ceeeeeeesees Saka 13 0 0 16 00 

Dalton. —“118, Pownalicrd., wut. 42 yeby BF ly oo) Gao, Dees . (> i ——_——- |. : 

20l, ee eerseeecce® eee ee BES oc cece . és 
Penge.—23, Woodbine-gr 7 gt ce cto 300 Double Stretchers a ke - ” ” ” by Ix in. eepeiaioneninees 22 c oO 22 0 
By Rusuwortn & i eal aia 305 | Double Headers.. 16 0 0 ‘e ‘: a“ Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ae. ae os : 

OT gg 2 va 7 One Side and two ” » ” Dedhdeh, acenaaceavscecsccecese 26.20. 8 , E28 % 

ag ty Fog ph, wt: 4g Eads . Second yellow deals i 
te AGlis sssesscrcaveeessesss 370 | Two Sides and one 19 0 0 : » 3 in. by 

By WEATHERALL & a eeueee 37° Two Sides and one ” a” ” II Mecescccccccccseseceses? 16 10 O 17 10 9 

Fleet-st.— Nos. 86, 87 and 88 - z - 14° End aaa /acatart 20 0 @ Do. 3 in. by 9 in. wees eeeorere 15 9 oO 16 a 
_ Site, area 1,050 ft., Be » corner building Splays,Chamfered, ” ” ” Battens.......++- enakseetaeeande 12 0 oO 1210 ; 

Leicester-sq.— 10, Leicester-pl., and "Gola Tie ++ 15,500 Squints ... aise 20 0 O Third . yellow deals, 3 in. by . 
st., beneficial lease for ae yrs Pao isle: Best Dip Salt ” ” ” ei Mik <n adcncadsasaapaeances Ia ae O34 10 0 

a 2252, thereafter...... ae — 600 Glased Stretchers ean gin. by gin. m--weoreee 13 9 8 13 1D 

edon.— I Ua ae SPRCRE REE adh Oi gh ONS. see cesece eeeeeeseee 

nol dai y 3s and 5s, Hartfield-rd., f., r. enn Rage a st 1200 ss s. as White Sea and Petersburg :— awe Swe RSS 
til seneisersvhonsesscewenkanses Pedvngues ’ . A | sill 

: A pas Broadway, a corner building 4,100 a! Yo see 1440 0 “ . , First white deals, am OF 1rin.. 15 0 © 16 0 oO 

ve By ‘Ghee na eer cccerccscccce ° 220 Double ee. 7 oS ” ” ’ Battens.. oll: chen peels =. = Soe 

oe ; STO} "s S 2 ie ’ covccccccccesccccecsesoe ° 

Kennington. —86 and 88 St. Mark's d One Side and two =e 7 ” _ Second white deals 3 in. by trim. 14 © . a os 

151, Warham-st., f. 9 Ee a a 600 Ends : ” » 1» 3 im. bygin. 13 0 0 eB 
eh, Fesmere-rd.. {. .. -0.0«c0ssace SESSA STEELS 445 | Two Sides and one ee? ze ” ” ’ » battens . ‘ vd 10 Oo i ° 

Peckham,—s2, Hill-st., - ma - 7 cece cecrecccece e 200 End doin ecemaerare 15 0 0 Pitch pine : deals seceee bo paler co 16 ohU€U°8 8 - ; 

By Stimson & % serene ees secs 410] plays,Chamfered - _ ” Under 2 in. thick extra... o10 0 ft 

Enfield, ~—Browning-rd f ONS. —— S rg , Yellow Pine— coos rn) 

‘ ., a freehold building estate quints ...--- +2 14 0 0 99 ° 5 
Ke Bhs) cnvesennes Weer eer —— Seconds uality ” ” First, regular sizes as++++++ese# go o oO 33 9 G 
nsington.—12, Campden Hill-sq., 46 eh ey 1,230] Whiteand Dipped Broads (12 in. and up)..-----. 2 ° o more 
ger. q., r. 1304, y ULE. 35 YIS-s Salt Glazed Oddments ...--.- 22 0 
Deford. Adolphus-st-y Dine: nial ee search MR ay he jar sizes ses... 24 10 ie 
Mg TAOOh. sc50:0 : nley b.-n. ‘ oe edllow Pine aseees 
iecregrecc Thames Pi Sand ove 3 err dlen | Kea Pe ania = 

} Mitchell-cottages, f., f. 202. ...csccscseeeee ; "310 | Best Portland Cement ....--.. : - me. ‘ ft. Cube se ++ 2000-000 

bo Maa ee Roetiont Comment --.--.-- 34 6 we tans See pea PE Stccin Oak Logs ae 

® Se 6600 53 e ft. & a See ’ 

jfugust ke aie ae syeeeanies 580 gs cement or lime isexclusive of the ordinary San — eer siersenens S ; ee 

a 7 ” RKS, LAWRE ‘sacks. . | SORESCESERS oe 3 o626=é«€«G 

a see The Globe Restaurant, ow Recre Lime ....--++-- 12s 6d. per yard, delivere’ a erciocot <= pa f om. 65° 95% 
> - ’ h e 
s, Coventry-st., Ry eae ae a 40,000 ourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. per ton at rly, dpt. Oo petite , per ft. sup. as ° . 
ls pcan al lease for 76} yrs., r. STONE. alae’ 3 adngmasinwnsetd © : : o ° + 
’ nae bot Coventry-st., and 1, Rupert-st., a 2,5°° | Ancaster in blocks — oY Mahogany— 
soe of 3852. for 10 yrs. pec St. a Bath aecve . o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depSt onduras, ‘Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
Stoke Abel gag & Drake. ves 1,000] Pacleigh aS z ” Pa ane eames: © SOs 8 11 
és. wel, tes -—40, ot. Kilda s-rd., u.t. 78 yrs. Beer in blocks = 2 64 ” ” é ected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
ny toler eran peerierr rae ee coke lf : Dry Walnut, American, per ft sup. AS. Ree 
a. Of 2 ste ge 7h. Ct. 5500.4. 700 | Brown Portlandin blocks 2 2 - ” ainut, American, per ft. sup. 

Pimlico.—s4, Belgraw IER & SONS. Danley Dale in blocks.. 2 tb " ‘ T ee o o10 Of O 
r. 130 » Belgrave-rd., u.t. 28 .yrs., g.r. 142 Red Corsebill ” ” eak, per load ..--++--seseeeeees 1600 200 0 

ho. ladle BT Ssh Bay sek Red Mansfield 5, ie " y American Whitewood Planks— 
<p Ne hdaamnensisice tintin ama. fa biccks .. 2  - . Per ft.cube....s0e-seeeeererme 9 3 9 9 3 © 

Barnsbury.—Hemingford-rd., i-g.t.’s 56%. * oe so | Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides _ Prepared Flooring — Per square 

4 yrs., g.r. 82, .. Pos ees 564., u.t. landings, to sizes 5 d . ~ S we = 7 in. yellow, 
Ms oe ee ee eee eee eee eee) 3. i ong > > seneeeeaes 

RR Lgpengys : tn: x 830 (under 4o ft. sup.) 2 8 pues. super. rin. by 6 in. oa 7 in. yellow, 013 0 016 6 
ek ee ee eee » uw» 6in, Rubbed Ditto.. 3 © aad _ Planed and matched .-..---- 013 6 o17 6 

: ssa meee cece YtS., gr. 252 138. 4d., 1. oo 3 in. sawn both sides -' 3 14 =" dy oe — yellow, 

I2and 1 fib Sleigh nesta igh hehehe ay sla : _ planed and matched, ..++ »; ++ 6 

heat 4 Camden-grove, u.t. 63 yxs., g.r. 82, Ee fy ee Re 8 Ne oe neces eemreeeees 

Ss ghee rage 9 otc eevediveue es i :. cube. a gg gp i a 
en 8. ra 12, Lubeck-st., u.t. 56 yrs., o Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 ~ cube. — I in by 6 in. a 7 in. white, ee 

11, Shillington-st., u.t. 68 yrs., g.t~ 4 inte a ” ,, 6:in sawn both seccneaiitiaies “planed and matched ......-. 01% 6 0 13 6 

ae +» Ut. 68 yrs., g.r. 42, 10S., F sides landings rt in. by 6 in. and 7 In. white 

eon aware = aphasia vasa oy Te eslandings 2 7 per ft. super. planed and matched ee 6 6 

ilar “ah W ayford-st., ut 74 ‘yrs sence ,_ 79 : deld. rly. depét. ecccccce 4 ol 
63 oan _ fae, stl aseriran eaves aveeas +) BF. k *” ” » jin. do. © Biss a 
wane 8d.’ r. 6y?, ord-st., st. 56 yrs., g.r. 35) in in ae 3 ne ‘ JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
idsworth.— ttt e eee e eens eeeeeseeeere Naae 8. C. 
YISs., g.r. x he 43 (odd), Garton-st., u.t. 52 425 | 20X10 best blue Bangor. 1z_ 5 © per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep In London, or delivered 
and ee Wee gost st ttteeeeeeneeens »» bestseconds ,, 10150 to Railway Vans 

Battersea’. fone, a U.t. 79 yrs. <n “i se 310] 16x 8 best ss 2 = s per ton. ‘ 
yrs., <2, sol nod giteate, Carpenter-st., u nae 236 | sean Beet blue Portma- ? . £54 4a @ 
iin center wean ee <** iy OC iw ~ 1018 0 Rolled Steel Joi : ship shea 

doting. ~, aa x “ee yrs., g.r. 5d. eipackiinns ee 16% 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 0 0 “ Ms Rolled Seost Jolee,codinnesenees H ° ‘ po a @ 
Ss a 7, Albert-ter., u.t. 76 yrs 30| 20x10 best Eureka un- Angles, Tees and Channels, di- a4 % 
Mitcham ee ts: fr anes fading green ‘ A vile 
ham.—39 to §5 isidj, nae es ee skens ae 101 06% 8 A EKCN..-- IX 2 - sd NATY SECHIONS «+0+eeesereererene 817 6 1017 6 
YIS., g.t. 242, 168 , Fountain-rd., u.t. 79 " ” ” 6150 " pe Flitch Plates ..++ o+0++ esse o 
TET ice deesskdseccsessiensess 460 ae Permanent green 10 0 O e a Cast [ron Columns and Stanchions, F one 
" » 5126 * 8 ncluding ordinary patterns .... 75° 9 9 9 





[ See 


also page 147. 
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tse 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, | 
—— 
» | Railw 
Mains 
wa Lectu 
Assist 
surve 
Resi 
(Hor some Contracts, &e., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) = 
Blect 
«Work 
Inst? 
ee ee ener i ae ee Sete eee er ea rene ——_—— - EM Instr 
Profe 
| Build 
shitt 
COMPETITIONS. | [ws 
| Rlect 
| City 
| Designs to | 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums. be delivered| 7 
a $$$ j —___— ieneuie Sai = ee a | 
Alteration tu Ecclesall Church ....ss-c-sssssrsssssscessereeses] SMOMCIA sessesssesssssesesscessssersescenes siaiapiltbaiielniiain Aug. 3 | = 
Laying out grounds for Western Parade . ....| Penzance . | wasausvéssesekersusseast Sept. 1 | 
Laying out land to be added to Cemetery .. | Blackpool.. <- | BOL, UBT. and BL. scssscsenceos sdnbue aussie GUicisuuarbiaed tab eeuhp wiaaseort CU | 
NS MRI as. bin ccbssocindusseheieinspesaadseretisee senataees | Chelsea ....... set Oct. 1 PR 
Public Baths and Washhouses ........0.0+++ wpbica'ones.|, MOMADORUPOIN cos cosSabcattonassicosce eo vcdve: | RDOU:, 750. AMO GOL: scossses ee 
Chapel, not to exceed 5,000L. ......cceseeeceeeerceeees a eee sions] “ No date 
Memicipal Daneings, Fisvtaation, Surveyors Reudence) Walton-on-Thames ....sccceccrrsescees | eoerecccccccccesereeeeee do, 
i — 1RON. 
. Cor 
Sta 
0 
| 
CONTRACTS. | Mi 
| He 
mac < atl aeons is oe ————| . 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by lve delivered 
ceprnaintees Set af Vee ols 8 ee pe ont Sh 
; | 
Additions to School and House, Maindy ..................| Llandaff School Board.. ............. | G. E, Halliday, Architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff .....+sssseessee | Aug. 18 ( 
yee be at the Asylum, Burghill...... secesecensesseeeesceeee,| HEVeford Asylum Committee ..... | A. Dryland, Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford........csseecerre esas do, 
ai: — to Station, Great Marlow ........ RE ERE | Great Western Railway Company| G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. .......-sses-sssseerser sdaiedeetives do. 
x} ouses, Westhoughton, LANCS, ....0e.esssseeseeseeeeeee.., United Industrial Society, Ltd. .. | A. E. Suddell, Architect, Church-street, Westhoughton ......0..00+.| do. 
a awe Pipes (3 miles) ............s08.csse0eesee00ee, Newport (Mon.) Corporation ...... E. T. Hildred, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Newport .....s+eeeee- do, Sh 
Hoe orks, Reddish-road Tramway... | Stockport Corporation ..... sees | J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Stockport .......secsseeeserre.| do. 
5 ouses, Wortley Cemetery, Leeds . ..| New Wortley Burial Board ........ | J. W. Lawton, Architect, 86, Albion-street, Leeds... | | | 
| reer Building Works .............. . .., Romsey Burial Committee .. | J. Jenvey, Architect, ROMSCY  ....-cesceesecsee coseecsece soe caneeerenee «| do. 
| oo — Bridge over the Thames. ....0... 206 sscocsee- | . see eneseseee | J. Morris & Son, Architects, 156, Friar-street, Reading ....... vee | do, 
| — tation, Walkden, near Bolton .......000.0.e0008 | Standing Joint Committee ........ | H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Prestom — ... - see eereeees .| Aug. 14 G: 
We ge, Crossdale, Ennerdale........c0cssesssesee seeeeee | Whitehaven R.D.C. ......s000000 | G. Boyd, Civil Engineer, 33, Queen-street, Whitehaven ............. do. 
| phen na St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash......0- see../ St. Germans R.D.U. ......sseeeeeeeee | F. W. Cleverton, 4, Buckland-terrace, PlyMOUth ......e004 serereee | do, 
'- eg orks, Lisbellaw, Ireland .....,......s00:00 ecssees secceccecees Mr. Downey, Fermanagh Library, Lisbellaw ..... cnet do. 
Wid orks, Northfields Estate .......0..0 eae: , Stamford Town Council .............. | J. Richardson, Surveyor, 15, Barn-hill, Stamford .......... Soi. EDs B 
ls idening Mitre Bridge........ccccccscccccesssseesee sersseeesseeee,) BUroley Corporation... ..... seestcses | Korough Surveyor, Town Hall, Buroley Sih De etataalwn | do, | 
| ra Lias-street, BC. ....cccccccsccscsesescecsessesceeseccesee,, HOttering U.D.C. .......cc00eeeeeeeee | I. R. Smith, Surveyor, Market Place, Kettering .....ceseesreers | do, 
| Ome Ottages, Hall Farm, Purleigh ........ss0seseereees | saesantioece F. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford ............... Aug. 10 | 
lA iditi and Stores, Redruth  ........cc0-cesseses seas anes "| 8. & T. Trounson .....ccsecee0ees-eee.| 8. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, REGruth cssssscscsererceecseres ove | AG. | 
St “ ons to Highfield House, near Huddersfield ... . | soeieiienere | J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersficld........secscesesssseceeens | A | C 
| ah bling, &c., Outlane, near Huddersfield ..........00+. sisbsiebioss | J. Berry, Architect. 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield... | do, 
| Shop and House, Fore-street, Redruth ....0.0.cccereeee | Mis8 Earle ......--scessseseees seeecee ..| 8. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, ReAruth cccseceresrsereeserrerrereeereess | do. | 
| Offices and Stores, Redruth .,..........0. ...| Messrs. 8. & T. Trounson .......0608.| 0. do. | 
ep DOCOY...002..-+00-05:- 0 Eastbourne Town Council............| R M. Gloyne, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne .......00-+-. | du. | 
armhouse, Aish, South Brent, ..........c0.0..00-6 oo. veeccecee W. T. Pearse, Surveyor, Modbury, Devon .....4 .e-sesee seeeereeseeers do, 
Additions to Methodist Church, Whitehaven... | P A. Huddart, Architeot, 22, Lowther-street, Whitehaven ... ..... do, | 
Repulicieg Bridge, Worleston, near Nantwich .........| seaseeseesee Hi. F. Bull, The Castle, Chester .........-.::eecsesee cess seennee sacenerees | do. | Le. 
pion Buildings, &c., Chittlehamholt, N. Devon........, Mr. W. BR. Moore .......s0eeeeese0e 8. Dobell, Architect, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter ....+-++-0+. Aug. 16 I 
Additions to Gortuakelly House, near Enniskillen... ps aii T. Elliott, 37, Darling-street, Enniskillen ....---.s-s cssseccseeseeene | UO | ‘ 
res to ne SNEED cic ct cncacs bias 4st necouasebepouc eesececceces | W. Gray, Architect, 2, Ivy-place, Berwick-on-Tweed eet do | Zin 
— 8 oe Stable, &c., Ingleton, near Kendal ......... Sbnvshvaneée S. Shaw, Architect, Highgate, Kendal ... ....0.+. do, | \ 
— ouses, Hogg’s Folly, Londonderry .................. Rev. Dr. O'Doherty ..........0.000..0 E. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Londonderry _...... do. § 
bre sey Fencing with Gates, &C........ccces.ssseessscovees Met. Borough of Hackney............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.B. ...ssccsseeee eereceeee: do. — Co 
Bab Soe, &c., Crutchfield-lane .................. . | Walton-on-Thames U.D.C. . ...... c. J. Jenkin, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Walton .......0+0++:- Aug. 17 | s 
py meng Three Horseshoes Inn, Wroughton, Wilts. pikepibeaaen W. Drew & Sons, Architects, 28, Regent-circus, Swindon ......... - | do. | ‘ 
= _— to Homes, Rothwell, Haigh .................000 Hunslet Guardians .........0000 see W. E. Richardson, Architect, ROtHWwell ... .scsesessessensererreres © | do | ( 
A pe BRE, MMAR ss sesasssesncassees b fewepb then aihehnsapalaahens County School Governors ........... D. M. Jenkins, Architect, Gwyn Hall, Neath ...rccrccseeceseseverceeees + do. | Br 
Grani ny ti and Renovation of Liberal & Radical Club} The Committee ........... NPY: .. | The Secretary, 213A, Barking-road, E. . - ssssscsssesssecenseereesseeness do. | 
Simian erbs and Channels ......060.. sessssseeeaseeeeee.e | Garston (Lancs.) U.D.C, .........00.) Surveyor, Public Offices, Grassendale, W. Liverpool... + Aug. 1) | { 
Mies on Room, Hyde, Brimscombe, Glos. ......... ; phiciaceeses | @. P. Milnes, Architect, Town Hall Offices, Stroud .......sssseseeee- do. T 
B - “4 dings, near Cardiff ....6.....0.. w+ Whitchurch School Board ............. R. & 8. Williams, Architects, Wharton-street, Cardiff... do. So 
~ ocks of Conveniences, &c., Holywell Green coe W. . Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax ws... do. | 
conn West Didsbury, Lancs pascavenba és J. Cartwright, Market Place, BUrY ....... cesses seen ceseeeeneeeeecnees do. | 
byrne gies =A, si piubhebbe bad aasaspionuanece eerkeasiivecnent seaiana Whitchurch School Board............, BR. & S. Williams, Architects, Wharton-street, Cardiff... do. 0 | 
addicd ions, &c. ,to Sanita yArrangementsat Wkhouse Strand Union ... .....0s...+0.2......,,, A. A. Kekwick, Architect, 18, Outer-temple, Strand... | AUB: = 
m or st ha Bakehouse, Bethual Green  ...........0cccce. | London County Council................ Architect’s Department. 18, Pall Mall Hast ..... ....0-+.sseess-seeree + to 
Ele . — Station, Feeder-road......s0sseeeveeres ....| Bristol Corporation ........ ....-... | I. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol ...... do. ‘a 
- a ticity Works .........000 seseseesneseeseestssencsseeeseesesees | Batley Corporation ........:00 | J.C. Barraclough, Engineer, Market Place, Batley ..... s+-+++-+-+ Aug. 
a — Shelter, GC. .......cccccsssssscesrerssesessereesseereeee | ROCHESter Corporation . ws... W. Banks, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Rochester _ ...... i seas do | Ce 
Pavilion at Hospital, AUgHtON ........esseseerserrerseees | West Lancashire R.D.C...,.....0..... Rawcliffe & Seward, Architects, Fishergate, Preston .....0.-++++ ++ Aug. a Fi 
Erection of Dwellings, Rotherhithe ......................... London County Council.......... ....| Architect's Department, 18, Pall Mall Bast... ...0. 0. css sereeere s+ Aug. ay. it C 
Mortuary, Livingstone-street........ccceccsssee-ereeseeeveeee,| Bitkenhead Corporation............++ C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead......... ...- Aug. 2! | F 
‘Sewer and Works in connexion ............sssesseseeeesseeees Winsford U.D.C. ............-+ aes Surveyor to Council, Market Place, Winsford  .......... 0 cases saree do. | i 
‘Seaside Homes, Rustington, near Littlehampton ....... Metropolitan Asylums Boarl ......| Rowland Plumbe, Architect, 13, Fitzroy-square, ee yas Aug. 23 | R 
‘Alterations, &c., to Laundry, Leavesden Asylum ..... do. | Newman & Newman, Architects, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. ...... -. do, | 
‘External Staircase at Workhouse, Fulham-road........ | St. George’s Union ........... ..--....| BE. £. Hall, Architect, 54, Bedtord-square, W.C.....06ssceessseee ooo do. ae) 
"Additions to Asylum, Denbigh ................00e08-..08---0.) The N. Wales Counties Luvatic Asy.| T. M. Lockwood & Sons, Architects, Chester .....s.01 sees sere cereer’ Aug. ie ¥ 
oe of the Borough Asylum, Middlesbrough ... Middlesbrough Corporation The Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough .....-.......-68 ++ Sept. ~ | 
‘ unior Mixed School, Enfield Lock ...........060 . Enfield School Board ..... , G. E. T. Lawrence, Architect, 22, Buckingham-street, W.C....... Sept. “ | 
Additional Outfall Sewers at Crossness ...................., London County Council ...... ....... Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, BF nes | Ce 
Vicarage House, Horningsham ....scssssveesereserensen | cancasannaes H. F. Price, Architect, Weston-Super-Mare.....  -ssesecsecereeee oe 
~— School for 1,250 ( hildren sescssee. saeeceavescaneeseeeee.| Gillingham & Grange U.D.Sch.Bd.| H. D. Pearson, Architect, 27, Chancery-lane, , fo ae See 1% 
; nlargement St. Cuthbert’s Church, Thetford ........ The Committee ............. .. +. | Arthur J, Lacey, 6, Tpper King-street, Norwich ..........+-++ +++ dv | 
New Bridge over Thames at Whitchurch ..........+0:+0+: wis Be | J. Morris & Sons, 156. Friar-street, Reading ........ ee do | 
Additions to No. 8, George-street. FLUIL.......00..ecesees ve) Mr. J. BE. Lyme.......cesece ae eee were | Kreeman & Co., Architects, Carr-lane, Sr sense = | 
oe at Gasworks nee te sesseeaesenegreeeereescseseeeeese | Malton (Yorks) Gas Co. ... .........., H. Tobey, Engineer, Gas Offices, Malton ..........-:.ceseeesee > 
Additions, &c., to Houses and Shops, Radcliffe ........ | Trustees of the Karl of Wilton ...| J. Sellers & Son, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury, Lancs....-..- re 
ot to Premises, CheEBLEL....0..00ceecceees sevesssseceese| Mr, J. StOPTAL....... ss... oe ase aves.) J. H. Davies & Sons, Architects, Newgate-street, Chester.. ......- ys 
| Pole Gottingen Manianion ry Downham Market Gas Co. .......0066 | Jarvis & Son, King’s LVM .......ce-cseeeseesessseeeeennnrecseeneceesre sess a 
aditi ’ op, 0 ORIG or sesreeeeeseeee:| sevcsecee coe | G. Howard, Prey Heath, Worplesdon.............cecseceecseerneeesee nse . 
Additions, &c., to Hotel, Rugby Pa mcgrnne: rs 9 De eh reblnecs, ter ertiget allie 


. 
> 
. 
: 
. 
. 
> 
> 
. 


J. T. Franklin, Architect, 40, Bridget-street, Rugby... 








[See also neat page. 
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THE BUILDER. 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 





| ilway Surveyors PPPPTTTITITIT 
ara Superintendent seseenes sbeeeeseeeessesnscsensesrereseceees 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering .......0ccccrcrcescoeee 
Assistant in Engineer’s OffCE........sesceseesersesrersenseeee 


aeere PPPTTeTITT TT ieee 


Sat iectrical Engineer and Manager ..........0... | 


ident 4 
ja stor Of NUISANCES....c-sssscsssreesneesessesserseeseees 











General Manager.....rersseseeree see ys Ag omc | asoe 
j . neer seeeeee ee »€ ALO oroug _ Th teereeeeecwese Perrrry DOUL. saccceccccecce 
| Blectrical eon ... | Swansea Corporation ... -- aes 


‘Works Manager .---- os ese ccccccccs cccceses 
eerectOr in Smith’s Work... 

Instructor in Foundry Work 
Professor of Engineering ......++ 
Building Inspector........- - 
Shift Engineer MPPPTPTTTTT Tee 
Chief Engineer ooeee eececees PPTTTETITITI LL 


eenseseee 


' QUPVEVOT ccscesccsseneestetcesseseppsessesessreceesceecence | 
Rerough S | Cape Colony... ..cccoccescrcccscecseseeseress 


| Cape TOWN sieccccseserresseseessecsaccencs 


2 ectrical Engineer PPTTTITI eT 
Oty Engineer and Surveyor 


PTITTITIT RL eee 


— 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


| Preston Technical School .... : ; 


..| West Ham Technical Institute | 
| d 


.. | Maidens and Coombe U.D.C. 


| London County Council ... 


By whom Advertised. 


Application 
to be in 





Western African Railway ........0.. 
ee . ece:| LBOE, 400 
1502. .... 


Birmingham, Tame, and Rea D.B. 
Bridgewater ........... eh ere genebe 
Finchley U.D.C. ..........ccccccse-cescees 
ee a ee 
London Pacific Cable Board ......... 


2250. .. 
1500. ...ccecceee 


o. 
Bristol University College ........ nats 






Battersea Borough 








see ees or 
eeeetencee 


Fulham Borough Council . 


307. to 707. per month .... 


ieee nbt 
Ec.) caauihamiinaiend 





seeeceeceeeees 


eee OOO ee eee eee ee eee eee eet EOE KT OSOHEEEEOS CEES EOE FOES EOS EES O eee eeeeeEe 





1,500. sercsrecrcceccerecceeeescecceeseeeeceescsssessceeescoes 





daveusduleamansestogaete | do. 


Pee eeereeeeeseraeneeters 








Competitions, p. —. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxi. 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
4£3sda ££ 8d. 


[RON.— 
Common Bars..+sseseseeesecers 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 


8 0 o 8 10 o 


erchant quality ..+..-.+.- mam 216°C 9 00 
Suuffordsbire * Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 ~ << s 
Mild Steel Bars......seseeeeeee 9 9 © Qt0 0 
Hcop Iron, basis price....--+--» 9 5 9 915 oO 

galvanised ........ 16 0 0 ee 


“ And upwards, according to size and gauges) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes tO 20 J. .s+2++00 10 © 
” 9 00 24 Qeeneeeeee IT O 
. 1, t0.26Q....+0005 2 10 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 


° . 8 »® 
° ‘26 
(e] e « © 


ity.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. t0 20 J..eeeseeeeseeeees I2 10 O ¢ & "9 


7: » 22g-and24g. 13 0 0 - 2 
re 19 26 Qeweeeeesees 14 0 0 eee 
Sheet Iron, galvanised, flat, best 
quality.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......-.. 16 10 © ie 
2 » az@geandag. 1700 += = 


18 10 © a 


” » 2 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20g. 12 10 © xe 

e » 22geandag. 13 00 +: = 

” 99. BO Ge conrccece 14 0 0 ee es 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 

and thicker .. 12 5 0 ew I 

” » 22g.and24g 13 5 9 ep eS 

” , 9 20 Be ee eeeee » 2 & © o> .< 

Cut nails, 3 in. to6in........... 910 YW 10 0 O 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 






LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
S. de a. ds 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 17 6 . 8 8 
FIOM CONS 00 ceccccccecenes 15 7 6 - © % 
MENU. cncicscbioccceceee 87 9 6 ‘= “6 * 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne .......... tOM 2410 0 + = = 
ree tnéedewaadhcas: a6nla 6 ‘ . 
Coprzr— 
Strong BN. iaccdaas Perk | ‘6 of «+ = « 
Thin tocsccccccccccccce gp ° O F 2 Ce ae 
GRRE DGS cc cscsscanes “ep i a ee or 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet.....see e000 95 DEE oS eee 
MY N psaueveceeee bs e-Prs i> fee 
Tin—English Ingots .. “ ot § SP er bee 
SotpER—Plumbers’ .. ” oes a 
Tinmen’s EC COr re " o o 8 ' 2 
ROUIOE se cticvienscsouew ss C1OEG, 8 siniemss 
PLASTER, &c. 
s. d. 
a BASES cc sceweaante +s 30 0 perton delivered. 
a  Seaed pancenneen 38 0 ; 
Coarse Keenes and Parian ~ : ” 
i EE Wik 606 wh ieneawereorne 5r 6 99 ” 
me do, do. 59 6 a a 
Robinson's Fireproof Cement... 5st 6 _ fe 
Do. Finishing ,, .. 56 6 i 99 
(Exclusive of the ordinary 
Whit charge for sacks. 
PSS Sesecaca eedees wise So 6 PA ae 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


13.08, thirds... sccsccaccsacas Ze iv 
a 3d. per ft. delivered, 








tavear el 
a102.thirds ..” Meta A 
my ~~ agotensteeaietonen- - dat a 
| es: 5d. p 
ny fourths te cccccccccccccces 440, 2 : 
aL ees srr . 7 
il RRND Sass. cae died acc 54d. . 2 
inted sheet, 15 02... .. oe ceases 34d. . * 
iD ’ 21 weet eee ne me 
t Hartley's Rolled Plate... > ae 4 
” ” 19 esecccne 3406 ” ” 
” » sreceens 40, ” ” 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 









OILS, &c. 5 = € 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 10 
99 39 »» in barrels .......... ” o 211 
” $9 » indrums .........- ' o3 1 
Boiled ,, go 1 PIPES... .ccoce “aus 99 0 30 
Ae ele x» in barrels .......... ‘a o'4°3 
| or ss so: RV GNGEES ccccce eas ts 6°33 
‘Turpentine, in barrels ..........000 ” o 2 4 
in drums........ aeddaces 99 o 2 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead ...per ton 23 0 o 
Red Lead, Dryeccccccccccsccunnccscses § 99 310 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty... ....cscccsse oper cwt. © Q 0 
Stockholm Tar ......ceccccasesses. per barrel 1 10 © 
VARNISHES, &c. per pan. 
Se 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work . 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 6 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ 010 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WNNNL «scan cwasiegendecesnakeuhecaseans «sees. C1206 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 016 © 
| Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 0 0 
| Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
| Extra Pale Paper Varnish ..........eeceeeeeee O12 O 
Best Japan Gold Size ...ccccccccsccccccescoes GIG O 
Best Black Japan ......... peddeacacgseseecses Gene e 
Oak and re Joceececcaccscencsce ~O @ a 
Branswitk BIACE oc cscs cccctecousicuccomemce @ 9G 
PIE DAGON is ddceccduucknckeccehucsessudsee 685 @ 
MERORITEEE a a cabo anus scscccapcteacccuééncescocs. O20 56 
Best French and Brush Polish .......-.02.... O10 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. W. B.—G. R. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
pod papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot unaertake to veturn vezected communi: 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news Tr, 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. : 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
- the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ABERDEEN.—For new wing to complete extension of 
Blairs Catholic College, near Aberdeen. Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, architect, Aberdeen :— 

Masonry.—Jas. King. 
Joinery.—Jno. Henderson. 
Slating.—Forbes Morrison. 
Plastering.—Bannochie & Sons. 

lumbing.—Thorn & Strachan. 
Painting.—Edward Copeland. 

[All of Aberdeen.] 
Schedules by architect. Total of accepted tenders, 
: about £12,000, 





BODMIN.—For additions, &c., to county asylum 
buildings to accommodate 4o0 patients, for the Cornwall 
County Council. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, Truro, 
- Palace-chambers, Westminster. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Wakeham Bros... £121,087! | Krauss & Sons .. £92,335 
Shillitoe & Son .. 111,176 | A. H. Coles ...... 92, 105 
King & Sons .... 102,700 | Wilkins & Sons .. 90,850 
C. Brel? «202-2. 101,856 | W. E. Blake 90,193 
Thos. Rowbotham tor,500 |S. Trehane ...... 88,795 
H.E. Skinner .. 99,156 | Pethick Bros., Ply- j 
Willcock & Co... 94,300 ef ee 37,973! 
Patrick & Co. 94,009 








BRIDLINGTON. — For the execution of sewerage 
works, for the Town Council. Mr. E. R. Matthews, C.F., 
Town Hall, Bridlington. Quantities by engineer :— 


G. W. C. Pearson, Hull* .......... 475771 18 4 





BUCKINGHAM.—For the execution of water-supply 
works, Charndon and Twyford, for the Rural District 
Council of Buckingham. Mr. G. Roberts, engineer, 
Deanshanger, Stony Stratford :— 

Gravitation Scheme. 
Village 14 miles away 40 ft. below Reservoir site. 
E. & H. Roberts, Limited, Deanshanger Iron- 
works..... Rwdeeeeshdaucdadunees aalcadaeite 4901 
Charndon Scheme. 


E. & H. Roberts, Limited, Deanshanger Iron- 
WOKE cs ie'scaas 


a 4 


627 14 





CANTERBURY.—For alterations, &c., to old museum, 
Guildhall-street, for the Corporation. Mr. A. C. Turley, 
C.E., Tudor Chambers, Canterbury :— 

Ww. J. Adcock ..£783 11 2] C. Mount, Canter- 
Gann & Co..... 630 0 0 BORE ..ccanes 4564 10 o 
[City Surveyor’s estimate, £650.] 





CHAILEY (Sussex).—For the erection of hospital, 
house, &c., bg oerth yonen Pinan Council. Mr. H. Card, 
engineer, ro, North-street, Lewes. Quantities by Mr. 
Curtis Card, F.S.1. — been iin 


H. Young.......... £4,998 | Norman & Burt .... 4.408 
J. Finch .......... 4,899 | W. Wells ........-- 45474 
sagan rere ore 4,813 | Peerless, Dennis & 

Ox urner...... 4,620 Co., Eastbourne* 4, 
Turnbill & Co....... 4,600 ; 5 ttt 





CHRISTCHURCH (Hants).-—For the re-construction 
of Mews bridge. Mr. W. J. Taylor, surveyor, the Castle, 
Winchester :— 
ye ee ee eee | Ta Filler .. dec ctce ck +» £330 
Jenkins & Sons ...... 387 | F. Osman, Sonthampton* 297 





CLEETHORPES (Lincs.)—For the erection of stable, 


granary, &c., Poplar-road, for the Cleethorpes-with- 
Thurnscoe Urban District Council. Mr. Egbert 
Rushton, C.E., Poplar-road, Cleethorpes :— 
Roller 
Stables. &c. House. 
Waterman .......+. 4816 0 0 £259 13 9 
Ce LAW is od'ne indice 760 0 oO 240 0 O 
Wade, Limited, Clee- 
TROENEES : ccddcecaus giz € 6 193 4 0 
Surveyors’ estimate .. 698 o o 18 0 0 





COWDENBEATH (N.B.).—For the execution of 
drainage works for the Police Commissioners. Messrs. 
Buchanan & Bennett, C.E., 12, Hill-street, Edinburgh :— 





Harvie & Co. £3,602 14 5 ome Martin.. £2,719 0 5 
Nimmo & ackay &Son 2,662 11 4 
Coupar ..-. 3,047 14 ©| W. Isbister .. 2,466 10 o 
Henderson & W.Caragher.. 2,394 17 2 
Duncan.... 2,949 3 7|D. Gilmour .. 2,067 15 8 
R. Brebner .. 2,838 10 0} James Kirk .. 1,859 12 0 
D.&J.Stratton 2,814 16 10 





{See also next page. 
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DEWSBURY.—For the erection of four houses, &c., 
Thornhill-road, for the Pioneers’ Industrial Society, 
Limited. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation- 
street, Dewsbury :— 


Masonry.—G.. Broadbent, Ravens- 

GENO”: ov secsiteskbssbeas cscs ass 4678 411 
Joinery-—T. B. Bailey, West Town, 

DOWOMTY”  ewiviwedistdkeyocooese 229 0 oO 
Plumbing.—-J]. Stead, Batley-Carr* .. 50 0 o 
Plastering.—A. & F. Hodgson, 14, 

Wi'lans-road, Dewsbury* .......... 610 0 
Slating.—W. H. Thompson, Batley* 44 10 0 
Painting.—S. Oldroyd, Dewsbury* .. 14 5 0 





ERITH (Kent).—For the execution of private street 
works, Grosvenor-road, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. W. Jennings, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
High-street, Erith. (uantities by Surveyor :— 


ilson, H.C. Soan .. £2,159 13 6 
Buder, & Co.42,716 x 5|W.H.Wheeler 2,050 8 6 
T. Adams.... 2,498 3 0] Lawrence & 
Fry Bros. .... 2,453 14 2 Thacker.... 2,009 8 8 
Free & Sons.. 2,166 o o| R. Ballard, 
Woodham Child’s Hill* 1,987 0 o 
OHS | Gases ° 


2,164 4 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £2,207 5s. 5d.] 





HERTFORD.—For sewer works. Mr. J. H. Jevons, 
Zorough and Waterworks Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Meston & Hale ....41,251 | Wallace & Inns (cor- 





G. F. Tomlinson.... 1,136 rected tender) .... £1,756 
J. SRORSOR. 000000068 1,102 | A. C. Soan (corrected 
ck; PROD ss sconsacn 1,090 ROMMEL) os.cicceiccee 1,110 


A. T. Catley, London* 1,086 





LITTLEHAMPTON.—For the construction of reser- 
voir, house, cottage, &c., Batworth Park. Me. H. 
Howard, Engineer, Town Offices, Littlehampton. Quan- 
tities by Mr. C. F. A. Poland, John-street, Bedford-row, 


W.C. :— 

Winfield & Son .. £8,975 o| W. Wallis ......47,989 © 

A. Burrell ...... 8,366 10} A. E, unn, 

Snewin Bros. .. 8,327 o| Tenterden, 

Peerless, Dennis, BRAC eceaus 7,863 2 
& CO. e-ccccence .149 0 


{ Engineer's estimate, £8,030. | 





,ONDON.—For Tollington School, Tetherdown, Mus: 
wal Hill. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace-cham- 
-rs, Westminster :— 
Wo Akers & Co. ..»+ £2,255 | T. D. Steed & Son*.. £2,100 
Subject to certain omissions, 





NENAGH (lIreland).—For the erection of business 
premises, Castle-street, and St. Peter's-street, for Messrs. 
Hodgins & Co. and F. per. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28, South Mall, Cork. Quantities by Mr, 
William Butler, Dublin :— 

Thomas Williams.. ..£3,281 | J. Burke, Venagh, 
Cullen Bros.....00«2 3233 co. Tipperary ....42,740 
Lisk & Sons....++.. 3,138 








NORWICH.—For extensive additions to the city 
asylum, Hellesden. Mr. A. E. Collins, C.E., Guildhall, 


Norwich :— 
Coulson & Loft £6,257. 1 


4 | John Hurn 
Downing & Son 6,238 0 o 


-- £5)792 0 0 
Chapman & 





G. E. Hawes.. 5,958 0 © SOR-.ceccs.s 5,342 0 0 
Youngs & Son 5,957 0 0] H.C.Greengrass, 
J. S. Smith .. 5,813 10 0 Norwich* .. 5,206 16 3 


{City Engineer’s estimate, £5,525 17S. 1d.] 








¢. BLN. SNEWIN & SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TBAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, 30, & 31, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E&.C. 


RGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
vee THIOKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele, Address: ‘‘ SNEWIN, London,’ j 


PATELEY BRIDGE (Yorks).—For the erection of 
minister’s house, for the Primitive Methodist Trustees. 
Mr. Amos Chippindale, architect, Harrogate :— 

David Lauson, Pateley Bridge .......... ++ 4450 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT —For the erection of three 
shops and warehouse, High-street, for Mr. J. H. Irwin. 


Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, architects, Hanley, 
Staffs. :— 
Brain & Smith £3,597. 0 o| J. Bagnall.... £3,210 0 o 
R. E. James.. 3,447 12 2| Meiklejohn & 
Tompkinson & Son, Stoke- 

Bettelley .. 3,305 0 o on-Trent* ... 3,100 0 o 








WATFORD.—For additions, &c., to Watford Field 
(girls?) School for the School Board. Mr. C. P. Ayres, 
architect, Burvale, Watford. Quantities by architect :— 


General Builders Co. £3,497 | C. Brightman ...... 43115 
A. E. Wilson, Ltd. 3,358 | R. L. Tonge........ 3,025 
Rae WIE asics csseen 3,312 | Clifford & Gough, 

H. B. Watkins 3,227 Watford} ..ccass» 2,943 


G. & J. Waterman.. 3,225 
t Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 





WOODFORD (Essex).—For repairs, repainting, and 
cleansing works in connexion with the Churchfield 
Schools, Woodford. Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., Archi- 
tect to the Board, Connaught Mansions, Westminster :— 


3g | SS ey DIGS OUOOE  .o sels sccces 4125 3 
OBLGINE ...cviesieces 126 o| F. Ranger* ...... 124 10 
For Similar Work at Woodford Green Schools. 
BEORV GUS ociccesiceas Bro. OF, Jo Ml... ..ccesec G98 -O 
ORBOENE nce c0:0e0% Me Ree: ere 62 0 

RRO: s5sin'<sseuer' 124 1 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) Is supplied DIRECT fron 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of r per annum (sz numbers) PREPAID. o all part sof 
Europe, erica, poh rd New Zealand, India, China, ee lon, 
&c., 265. rf annum. Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C, 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (59 
numbers) or 4s. zt. Yo — (13 numbers), can ensur: 
receiving ‘' The Builder," by Friday M. 3 Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


—=== 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 14 
ro 2 TPAD So 


FLUATE, for Hardeni Wat 
and Preserving Building Matenale 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co.) ©. Trask AS 


Chier Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, wn 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials foe 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 








QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. a 
8, PRIN! es STR ‘ 

METCHIM & SON {crckononsr ieee em 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post Wf. 





ARTESIAN WELLS 


Driven Tube Wells. Driving Apparatus, 


WINDMILLS. 


THE LION, made of Steel, with Steel Tower: for 
Pumping from Deep or Shallow Wells, and for 
Driving Dynamos and Sewage Pumps. 


PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
ALFRED WILLIAMS & CO, 


Hydraulic Engineers. Contractors to H.M. Govt, 
814, OLL FORD RD. BOW, LONDON, E. 
Telegrams: ‘* Ventulus, London.” Telephone, 694 Eastern. 




















PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £0. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 


WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 


CEDAR HONDURAS and PENCIL 


TEAK—MAPLE 
BIRCH 


WALNUT 
BROWN OAK 


ASH—WHITEWOOD ROSEWOOD 





Large Stock of FIGURED WOODS 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E: 


(Telephone, 1319 Avenue.) 


Yards: DISS STE 
Btore Yards MENOTTI 











CHESHI 
HAGUE STREET, 
PARNELL WHARF: 


’ 





.EET. 

: BABERT. 
DERBYSE Ng ee BETHNAL GREEN. 
OLD FORD. 


19OOOOOOO 


LARGE STOCK of 


FASGIAS, COUNTER-TOP BOARDS 


Always on hand, also VENEERS. 


THE LARGEST sTOCcK OF CUBA IN THE COUNTRY. 
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- GLAZING BRICKS, TILES, & WALL SURFACES. 


. Prices specially quoted for 
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FORMS of 


COLUMBIAN CONCRETE 
FIREPROOF 


FLOORS. 


See Catalogue (free on application) for details. = 
FLAT Construction, with Ribbed Bars in Stirrups. See also Report of British Fire PreventionCom-. | Main Girder Casing, with Concealed Anchors. 
mittee of our Fire Test made June 14th, 1899. 


| COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO. Ltd. ° ‘aoocte" " 
VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & co. Crown Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. 3,23, 72= 


um ERNEST MATHEWS & GO, “== 


Head Office; 61, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. Enamelled. 


WITH ALL DUE DEFERENCE .. crit ta 


the Architect is wRoNG who omits tospecify THE SAMSON SOLID BRAID- 
EO SASH LINE, on the ground that sash line is too small an item to specify at 
all. The vexation and annoyance caused by breaking cords and falling windows, are 
not “small items.”? Our leading Architects cow recognize this, and specify The: 
Samson Sash Line. 


Of all First-class Dealers everywhere, W™- E. Peck & Co. (Inc), | be 


SFRELMEY STONE LIQUIE 








































THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DECAY, 


rT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 





N.C. SZERELMEY & CO. (00770 a”””") Rotherhithe New-rd.,$.E. 





THE PATENT MATERIAL FOR 





THE WHOLE GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND 
CHEAPER PROCESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO 
BOTH OLD AND NEW BRICKWORK. 


IMM D DLL MDL 












Orders can now be 
promptly executed, and archi. 
tects’ designs carried out with care and 
despatch by competent workmen. 


WM. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionnaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick 
and Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


= HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSCATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


vaguest ane A. LIN =_— 18, BURLINGTON CHAMBERS, 118, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
** Silicate, Birmingham,” Sole Licensee in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, & Staffordshire. 


Clazing Old and New 
Brickwork. 











Estimates Free. 


CHURCH, 


ron, BENSON’ S CLOCKS ‘aera 
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SPECIAL ADVAN1AGLS TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
(THE IMP. Insurance Company, 
tnt Est. 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, 
Limited. FIRE. ee naw 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,000. Paid-up 300,000. Total Funds 
ever 1,500,0002.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
ACKING-CASE MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS, situated in the Midlands, FOR SALE. Works 
old. Turnover, large every year. Balance-sheets and 
accounts from commencement of business shown.—Address, 


Box Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


BUILDER and DECORATOR’S London 
BUSINESS FOR SALE, with good jobbing trade; very large 
118, Office of “The 





“premises (owner retiring). — Address, Box 
Builder.” 





R SALE, by private treaty, as a going 

concern, an old estavlished Builder’s and Contractor's RUSI- 
NESS at Swansea, with two large yards, two dwelling houses, 
Offices, buildings and stables, and complete with gas engine, saw 
bench, moulding machine, mortar mill, &c., now in full workiog 
order. Gas and water. Stock (optional) at valuatiou.—For parti- 
culars and to treat apply to Mr, {A. B. DAVIES, 58, Wind-street, 
Swansea. 


Refer alsoto“Too LATE” column, page xxi. 











TO ARCHITECTS OF ASYLUMS, UNIONS, 
and INFIRMARIES. 


BURGESS & SONS, 


BUILDERS, &c, 


Specialists of Padded Rooms. 


atest Designs, and under the most sanitary improvements (which 
are much needed). 


Workshops : 65, NORTH STREET, CLAPHAM. 
Apply, 747, Wandsworth Road, London, 8S.W. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 


EXHIBITION OF 
WATER SUPPLY FITTINGS. 


OCTOBER 16th to 18th, 1902. 


The Exhibition will be held in connexion with the Conference on 
pty Guooly and River Pollution arranged by the Sanitary Institute 
in London. 

Silver and Bronze Medals will be awarded for approved exhibits, 

Forms of application for space and all particulars to be obtained at 
‘the offices, 72, Margaret-street, London, W. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 
ATIONS. 


N. \ 

COMPLETE COURSES of PREPARATION for these Examina- 
tions are given, either in class, by correspondence, or in office, by 
Mr. RICHARD"PARRY, F.8.L. A.M.Inst.C.E. &. The SIX and 
EIGHTEEN. MONTHS’ COURSES will commence on the 10th of 
SEPTEMBER next. The following table shows the prizes that 

ve obi by Mr. PARRY’'S pupils at the last seven 

xaminations :— 
€nstitution Prize .. 1895 1896 1897 1998 1901 
8 Prize .. . ~ — 1897 1898 1901 
Driver Prize . .. 1895 1896 — 1898 1901 
Penfold Silver Medal 1895 1896 1898 1901 
Penfold Gold Medal - 190 — 
Crawter Prize... .. — - — 1898 — — 1901 

NOTE.—In 1898 the Orawter Prize was divided between two 

winners, one of whom was prepared by Mr. PARRY. 

The above table shows that of the 42 prizes awarded at the last 
seven Examinations, 25} were obtained by candidates prepared by 
Mr. PARRY, and 16} by candidates not prepared by him. 

For particulars of the Courses of Woik, or for any advice with 
es) to the Examinations, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
¥.8.1. A.M.1.C.E, 82, Victoria-street, Westminster. Telephone 680 
Westminster, 











1900 
- 1900 





ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
€or these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, andSa nitary Institute), holding three Certificates from San. 
Gnst. lst Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 
@uccesses, Classes for 1900 EXAMS. just comm .—Apply, for 
See a oes , testimonials, &c, to 0.8.1. 28, ictorlaatrest, 

‘estminster, 8. 


QANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 


Pre; tion for the Inspectors’ Examination by a system of 
correspondence needing no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 
Assoc. San. Inst. ; Fellow Inst. San, Engineers ; Honours list in 
pS med ; Member of the Society of Arts and of Société 
d@’Hygidne. See Clarke's Aids :—Caleulation of Cubic 8 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d. ; Trade N 

(New Edition), 1s. $4.—Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road. Iiford, E. 


UNICIPAL and OCOUNTY ENGI- 
NEERS’ EXAMINATION. —Mr, RICHARD 
A.M.LC.E. F.8I. &c. 82, Victoria-st Westmi 
pupils by correspondence for this examination. 
of work may be taken” to extend over six or twelve months 
according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last 
October, more than one-half of the’ successful were 

@repared by Mr. Parry. 


I. B, A, EXAMS.—PREPARATION 

le personally or by co ndence, in three, six, nine, or twelve 

months’ courses, ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY. 

Special three months’ f.n: courses,—For full culars apply 

to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, Associates R.1.B,A. 115, Gower- 
street, W.C. close to the British Museum), 


I,B.A. SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE, snd CIVIL SERVICE TECH- 

NICAL EXAMINATIONS. Pre on by correspondence or in 

wesidence. Private lessons in Land Surveying, &¢,— 
MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, Strand W.O. 


ARTNER | (active or: sleeping), with 
about 5002, REQUIRED by London Builder. Contracts in 
hand. Excellent prospect.—Box 141, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


PARIN ERSHIP, — Practical Plasterer, 
young, energetic, experienced in fibrous plaster decorations, 
would take PARTNERSHIP or Share in a sound business where 
“services could be utilised. London or Provinces.—Address Box 152, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


PLUMBER (24), well up sanitary and Jead- 


: laying, desires SITUATION with good firm, with view to 
= an interest or PARTNERSHIP.—Box 110, Office of ‘The 
ier. , 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, & 


LITHOGRAPHED OORRHOTLY BY RETURN OF pogs 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL Priogs, ' “ 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, Limrrmp 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 


\MPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


Specially Liberal Terms are granted to Builders, giving 
a complete indemnity against liability under The Wop, 
man’s Compensation Act, 1897, The Employers’ Liabi 
Act, 1880, and the Common Law. Rates will be quoteg 
on receipt of full particulars by the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds in Hand exceed £4,600,000, Claims paid exceed 40,000,000 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE CRANTED ACAINST LOSS OR DAMACE BY FIRE on Property of almost 
every description at moderate rates. 


LOSSES OCCASIONED BY LIGHTNING will be paid whether the property 
be set on fire or not. 


Properties insured during course of construction at low rates, 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, LARCE BONUSES, MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY INSURANCES GRANTED. 


Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers, 
Apply for full Prospectuses to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


“he Builder” Btudent’s Beries. 


Books sent from the Office, POST FREE, on receipt of remittance. 
By ARTHUR T. WALMISLEY, M.I.0.E. FS.I. F.X.0.Loni, 


7/6 LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. HUR T. WAUMISLEY, MIO.B. P. 


tions. 
A useful book for a Student, containing not only the usual instruction given iu a Text-book on this subject, but valuable 
additions from the author’s own experience, and an exhaustive chapter upon Parliamentary surveying. 


ls , M.I.C.E. F.8.1, F.K.0.Lond. 
6/- FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS, ™ 427302 2, Wate, ee Tein 
Gives the Student a practical knowledge of the construction and handling of surveying instruments, and how to deal with their 
application in the field for setting out work. 

With 234 Illustrations, 


7/= STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. wes 


In this elementary Treatise, the author has endeavoured to present in a regular sequence some of the more impo 
relative to iron and steel as applied to structural work. 


THEIR CALCULATION AND THAT OF THEIR RESISTANOES, BY 
5/ - STRESSES AND STRAINS; FORMULE AND GRAPHIC METHODS. 
By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. With 95 Illustrations. ¥ 
A Handbook for Students, particularly those preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. and arranged and intended especial! 
for those whose knowledge of mathematics is limited. 
TO WRITE THEM. A Manual for 


3/6 SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, 4% =°w 70. wetre rue. 


. By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. 
Shows the Student how he should write a specification, so that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may apply 
them to the particular exigencies of any building he may design. 


3/6 QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING, 5 w.=.pavis, (20 Thound) 


A reliable Handbook for the Student pure and simple, its scope being limited to the method of procedure in the woteeee of 
good Bill of Quan’ The examples given, whilst intentionally simple, will be found to cover almost every phase of the subj 


5/-- GARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 4 "x gi tutes, Bese, SonTe ou 


. Burveyo 
By BANISTER F, FLECCHER, A.BJ-B.A. and aloes, 
BH. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A, A.M.I.0.B. With 424 Illustrations. 2nd Edition. Revised and corrected by = Institute of 
Intended for those entering for the examination of the City and Guilds’ Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the 
ed Carpenters, &c, Also for the examination in these subjects by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c. 


Corti 
ILDINGS, By BANISTER 
5/ - ARCHITECTURAL HYCIENE ; ° SANITA2Y SCIENCE Ae Ee RREBA. and 


H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.B.I.B.A. A.M.I.C.E, i With 305 Illustrations. tering for say 
Aconcise and complete Text-book, treating the subject in all its branches, and intended to be of use to those en 
examination in Sanitary Science, 


London: DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, Catherine Street, we. 
ARTNERSHIP in __ old - established IRMINGHAM, TAME, and REA 


Builder and Decorator's husines« in Lonion. Principals BOARD. 
. ” ISTRICT DRAINAGE BO. 
only treated with.—Address, Box 117, Office of ‘* The Builder. WANTED, eT ANT in the Engineer's Office, Tyburn, newt 


NAPITAL City OFFICES TO BE LET, | Birmingham. Salary 1301. per awiedge of architecture and building 


Applicants must have a knowledge 




















By W. N. TWELVETREES, M.I.M.E. 














J trom 40. to 180. — SEARLE & HAYES, Paternoster fraction a 

House, E.C. “Applications, stating age, qualifications, ond expen t undet* 
accompanied by recent testimonials, v4 Le eh instant. 
ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF | signed not later than THORSDAY next, Cm non, 
BOROUGH BURVEYORSBIP _— 

The Borough Council of Fulham invites APPLICATIONS for the | Bre neers OMe 2 nena, 
office of BOROUGH SURVEYOR. Sra eee SOL. 

The salary will be 4002. per annum, rising by annual increments of ° a 





25%. to 6002. the Council providing the necessary offices, staff, &c. 

The person appoinced, whose age must not exceed 45 years, will be 
required to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, he will 
not be entitled to any superannuation or other allowance, and he 
must perform the duties specified in the‘Council’s standing orders, 
copies of which can be obtained on application, and such other duties 


OROUGH of SWANSEA, 


CRAY WATERWORKS. | SERVICES of 8 
ration of Swansea REQUIRE the na Tunnel 
MANAGER for the construction of the Cray Reservoir 4! 








may from time to time be assi ed to him in that behalf. 
Canvassing members of the Council is strictly prohibited. ‘Works ia the County of eos amnion? in carrying out important 
Applications, age, with copies of not more than three | Applicants must have large ewetkh 
recent testimonials, essed to me, endorse’ “ Rorongh Surveyor,” | public works. will be required to live on or near the 
must be sent to me on or before WEDNESDAY, the 4th day of | The person appointed req to his duties. = 
SEPTEMBER ensuing. : and to devote the whole of his time resent position, salary 
By order Applications stating age. experiences, ie town Clerk, Sesame 
R. M. PRESCOTT, quired and when at liberty, to be sen «Works ‘thie 
Town Clerk. { not later than AUGUET 24tb, rae walifcation.—J NO. 
Town Clerk’s Office, } Personal canvassing will be a 1901. 


, Swansea, August 





Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W. Town Clerk, Gu 
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